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That Was What One Paper Plant Superintendent 
Said Six Years Ago! But Today Texrope Drives 
Are Standard Equipment in His Plant... 
Providing Positive, Slipless, Silent Trans- 
mission . . . Saving Money Every Day! Learn 
About the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


The plant superintendent came 
in, took one look at workmen in- 
stalling a Texrope Drive, and 
said—“To think I'd O.K. a req- 
uisition for a lot of shoestrings!” 


That was six years ago in the 
plant of an eastern paper manu- 
facturing company. And appar- 
ently the superintendent didn’t 
think much of the first experi- 
mental lot of Texropes put on a 
beater in his plant. 


But wait—read what happened 
next! They found that the “shoe- 
strings” really stood up... even 
under the stress of 24-hour oper- 
ation, day in and day out! More- 
over, they found the Texrope 
Drive handled the beater as no 
other drive had ever done before 
—dquietly, efficiently, with no slip 
or jerk, and not a penny spent 
for replacements! 


That’s why the superintendent 


now grins when he 
thinks of that day six 
years ago when he 
called them “shoe- 
strings.” For today, 
Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives are stand- 
ard all through the 
plant. And every one 
of those original belts 
is still giving 24-hour 
a day service... 


ONE OF TEN TEXROPE DRIVES IN A LARGE 
eastern paper plant, this 125 hp drive has been in continuous 
24-hour operation since March, 1933, without any cost for 
replacements ... is expected to go on giving 100% service 
for a long time to come! 


beating maintenance 
costs .. . making real savings! 


You Save With Allis-Chalmers! 


Executives everywhere are find- 
ing Allis-Chalmers equipment 
the road to new economies .. . 
new profits. They find it’s equip- 
ment with full-measure construc- 
tion and modern, money-saving 
features. It’s equipment that has 
built into it the results of Allis- 
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Chalmers 90 years of progressively 
meeting the problems of industry. 


Find out how Allis-Chalmers 
can help you cut costs in your plant 
...make your workers’ jobs easier 
... increase your profits. There's 
a trained engineer in the Allis- 
Chalmers district office near you. 
For full facts, call him today ... 


or write direct to Allis-Chalmers. 
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a gensational triump}, of desig, 


an executive's idea] of econo™ 


_a secretary’ 


FAST, EFFICIENT... 
MORE COMPLETE 
THAN EVER! Other 
features of the 1940 
Super-Speed model are 
the new Type Bar Seg- 
ment Lock . 
Space Indicator ... new 
Card Holder. ..new Over- 
head Bail... new Touch 


Selector and improved 


. new Line 


Tabulator Mechanism. 


SUPERBLY DE- 
SIGNED FROM 
EVERY ANGLE! Yet 
there's more to the new 
LC Smith than its mod- 
ern appearance. There 
are many new typing aids 
... the new Automatic 
Margin Set... not a 
gadget, but a simpler, 
easier way to set margins. 


dream come 


and 


true! 


MHicie,, 


Tomorrow's typewriter—today! A step beyond 
all others in modern, efficient designing eee 
a step ahead in mechanical refinements and 
typing aids. 

Yet, basically this new model retains all the 
sound, trustworthy principles which have 
made the Super-Speed L C Smith the choice 
of exacting operators and successful business 


executives every where. 


THE NEW 1940 Sigsee Speed 


For demonstration call any LC Smith branch or dealer. Booklet on request. 


C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC ° 


DESK 10, 107 ALMOND STREET, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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SERVICE 


turn to Hewitt Transmission 
Belt for 5 advantages 


@ Depend on HEWITT's five cost-cutting advantages to bring your 
transmission belt costs to an all time low. Extreme flexibility, elimi- 


nation of ply separation and exclusive construction features can be 


counted on to give your plant lower operating costs. Extra sturdiness 


and added stamina are actually built in for longer life and fewer 


replacements. Your HEWITT distributor will be glad to tell you how 
HEWITT Transmission Belt is cutting costs for other plants in your 
area. For your convenience, he's listed in the classified telephone 
directories of industrial centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting.” 


HEWITT 


RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOSE © CONVEYOR AND TRANSMASSION BELTS +¢ PACKING 
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SIL, 


THIS 
BUSINESS 


Cushin 


This week's Business WEEK corer cele. 
brates—if that’s the right word—th 
tenth anniversary of the stock market 
crash on Oct. 24, 1929. And, as October. 
1939, draws to a close, business is again 
in-a state of transition, as it was ten 
years ago, but this time it’s on the ri 
It’s approaching 1929 levels—as the 
cover chart shows—but without the tre- 
mendous market inflation of that year, 
Then and now, a comparison of business 
conditions and prospects, in the story, 
“1929—Down: 1939—U p” on p. 27 with 
a full page of charts (on p. 26) to shou 
just where business stands today in relo- 
tion to the two high points in American 
industrial history, 1929 and 1937. 


Surplus 


Encovuracep by the rousing success of 
its food-stamp plan to distribute surplus 
foods to relief families, the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. has launched an 
experiment in Shawnee, Okla., whereby 
its stamp plan is extended to take in no 
relief, low-income families. The FSCC 
gave the new experiment plenty of pub- 
licity in Shawnee before it started oper- 
ating, but only 400 takers turned up to 
take advantage of it. It looks as though 
employed people don’t like the idea of 
accepting government aid—p. 15. 


Quarter Books 


Tue Great AMERICAN PUBLIC does more 
than its share of reading when you 


BUSINESS WEEK © OCT. 28, 1939 © NUMBER 520 


(with which is combined the Magazine of Business). F sh 
weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., Jomes A 
McGrow, Founder and Honorary Chairman. Publicat 
99-129 North Broadway, Albany, New York. Editorial or 

tive offices, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. James H.McGrow 
Jr, President; Howard Ehriich, Executive Vice-President, oso" 
Britton, Vice-Chairman; B®. Putnam, Treasurer; D.C. M 
Secretary; J. E Blackburn, Director of Circulation. $5 r yea 
in U.S. A., possessions ond Canode 
year in all other foreign countries; 20c per coov 
Entered as second closs matterDecember | 
ot the Post Office at Al- bany,N.Y., underthe Act 
of March 3, 1879. Printed in U.S.A. Copyright 
by the McGraw-Hill Pub- lishing Compa 


A _McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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atch it against other countries, but 
hericans concentrate largely on news- 
pers and magazines. Book publishers 
rennially tackle the problem of getting 
n-bookreaders into the habit by of- 
ring them good, cheap books—but pub- 
chers are just as regularly thrown in 
» attempt. However, a new contender, 
e Pocket Book, is having a spectacular 
secess With a series of small-size (4} x 64 
low-priced (25¢), paper-covered re- 
hints of tried-and-true books (“Wuther- 
¢ Heights”, “Show Boat”, “The Story 
f Mankind”, and so on). It’s doing so 
el, as a matter of fact, that competi- 
tors are stepping up now to claim their 
share of this hitherto untapped market 


Strange Houses 
Tae Security Ap MMINIsTRATION 
can build a livable, five-room frame house 
for as little as $1,100, but in its attempt 
to find a substantial, satisfactory dwell- 
ing for low-income families, the FSA has 
made use of such native materials, in 
various sections of the United States, as 
cotton, mud, adobe, and galvanized sheet 
steel. How the FSA builds them, what 
they cost, and how successful the as- 
rted materials used in construction 
have been so far—p. 20, accompanied 
by a full page of pictures on p. 21 to 
show off samples of the organization’s 
ingenuity. 


Liquor 

Westey A. Sturces, a Yale law profes- 
sor, Was chosen executive director of the 
Distilled Spirits Institute after the death 
of W. Forbes Morgan in 1937, and for 
some time afterward the liquor com- 
panies supporting the Institute were emi- 
nently satisfied with their choice. A few 
weeks ago, though, Dr. Sturges brought 
the industry up with a jolt by offering a 
vries of proposals for a code of prac- 
tices for the industry, as rigid and iron- 
clad a formulation as they had ever seen. 
What the Sturges code ventures to pro- 
pose - what the industry thinks of it 
—p. 16. 


Mobilization 


Taoven THe Present, when he dis- 
banded the War Resources Board last 
month, said he didn’t think there would 
he any great public interest in their 
report on industrial mobilization at this 
time, business still wants to know what 
the report has to say. It will find out 
soon if, as board members say, a public 
announcement may be expected within 
the next 10 days. What insiders think 
the report will say—p. 55. 


Slowdown 


Lanor REVIVES an old but little-known 
fighting technique to back up its de- 
mands in Detroit—the slowdown. C.1.0.’s 
\ nited Automobile Workers are using 
it in their dispute with Chrysler. How 
it works—p, 46, 


“That's all right, Mr. Payne; just dictate it. I'll get 200 copies 
out in 30 minutes—and not bother another person” 


AKE routine jobs of all such rush jobs, and don’t let them 
upset your office. One girl can expertly handle any “‘crisis” 

by using your duplicator and Hammermill Duplicator Paper. In 
just a few minutes she can run off all the copies you need. No time 
wasted. No trouble. No jitters. It’s convenient to keep a supply of 
Hammermill Duplicator with printed headings on hand for jobs 


that come up in a hurry. 

With Hammermill Duplicator you get more copies from every 
master sheet. It runs well on either gelatin or spirit duplicator. On 
the spirit machine it is an exceptional economizer of contact fluid, 
and insures a large number of clear, readable copies when used 
with Hammermill Master Paper, a new product developed in 
Hammermill laboratories. 

Get Hammermill Duplicator (in white and 6 colors), Hammermill 
Duplicator Bristol (in filing card weight), and Hammermill Master 


Paper from your printer or stationer. 

Test Hammermill Duplicator now. Mail coupon for free 100-sheet 
packet of Hammermill Duplicator Paper and test sheets of Hammer- 
mill Master Paper; included will be “Duplicator Facts,” a booklet 
of useful tips on speeding up your duplicator work. Send for it today. 


SHAMMERMILL 
DUPLICATOR PAPER 


MADE =a THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
2 Paper Co., Erie, 
ease send me FREE 100-sheet ¢ 
| : packet of Hammermill Duplicator 


test sheet of Hammermill Master P 
“Duplicator Facts” booklet. — 


We operate a [) spirit-type, () gelatin-type duplicator. 


Name 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
“The World's Richest Market” 


Example No. 11 


*[ gave Mr. Blake your 
message. He said to tell 
that we get our Up- 
credit information 
local Marine Mid- 
le says that, 


you 
state 
from the 
land banks. 
because these banks are 
right on the spot, they 
are able to supply such 
information quickly and 
accurately.” 


> Marine Midland banks through- 
out New York State have intimate 
knowledge of local conditions 
through many contacts in the 35 
trading centers where they are 
situated. We will gladly show you 
how they, through this bank, can 
serve your business. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW BUSINESS 


Business Week - October 2. 1939 


Sales Strut 


Master Execrric Co. has known for 
several years that if a prospect could be 
taken to the plant at Dayton there was 
a better chance of selling him an electric 
motor. Since customers were not enthusi- 
astic about trips by train, the company 
bought a cabin plane—but many men 
were “skittish about flying with un- 
known pilots in private planes.” Solu- 
tion: chartered trips on regular airliners 
with the conventional crew of pilot, co- 
pilot, and stewardess. 

Americans living in Bermuda have 
formed a committee to assure timid tour- 
ists that nothing has changed in the 
colony since the war started. Stressing 
the continued hospitality of the island, 
the Americans quote the Acting Gov- 


ernor, His Excellency, Lieutenant-Gen- 


/eral R. J. T. Hildyard: “I hope our 


American cousins will continue to pay 
us visits. There is no reason why they 


| should not. We can guarantee to send 


them back rejoiced and charmed . . .’ 

“Are You Color-Blind?” chart 
printed for Hearst-papers’ The American 
Weekly) has aroused “so much com- 
mendable comment” as an_ interesting 
promotion that Geo. H. Morrill Co., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, offers a free copy 
to anyone who writes. 

Some innovations in retail store design 
were embodied in Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
newest Los Angeles outlet. The store, 
which was opened last week, is built on a 
hillside along one of the city’s main 
boulevards and customers can drive off 
the highway onto a roof parking space 
that holds 300 cars. Six double-deck dis- 
play windows run along one side of the 
store. Upper windows will contain “bill- 
board” type displays to catch the eve 
of passing motorists and bus passengers. 
Lower panels will appeal to pedestrians. 


Making Money 

Ix Sepremper 10,714 pianos were 
shipped, the largest monthly shipment in 
the recorded history of the industry, ac- 
cording to the National Piano Manufac- 
turers Association. An overload of 5,819 
unfilled orders was carried over into 


October. 


Railroads 


SoME statistics, compiled by Railway 
Age, on streamliners: The Sam Houston 
Zephyr and the Texas Rocket (Fort 
Worth to Dallas to Houston) and the 
Twin Zephyrs (Chicago to Minneapolis) 
all have an overall scheduled speed of 
66.6 m.p.h. All stops between initial and 
final termini are included in this reckon- 
ing. The City of Denver (Chicago to 
Denver) is clocked at 65.4 m.p.h. for the 
trip. El Capitan and the Super Chief 


(Chicago to Los Angeles) have a: Vera 
scheduled speed of 56.6 m.p.h. Rover 
per train mile, which is paid pa ony, 
fares only, is $2.22 for the Super (hj 
On the Chicago to New York ; thy 
Broadway Limited is scheduled 
m.p.h., the Twentieth Century [jmjy, 
at 60 m.p.h. Revenue per train mile {,, 
the Twentieth Century: 83.43. 


Losing Money 

IN HIS ANNUAL report to Nicholas My. 
ray Butler, Dean Roswell C. rea of 
the Columbia University School of Bys. 
ness says that the “growing shortage 9 
funds” will force colleges and universitic. 
(especially those privately endowed) 4) 
stop setting up arbitrary spheres of 
knowledge for half-baked courses. 


What’s New? 

Tue Bureau or Stanparps for the 
French motor industry has established 
universally understandable symbols for 
the control buttons on bus dashboard. 
so that now not even a Moor from tly 
colonies would have to fumble before 
driving away. Horn button—picture of g 
horn; starter button—spiral arrow: ‘righ: 
lights—a sun; dim-lights—a half-sun: ig- 
nition—a lighting flash. 

California lettuce growers are develop. 
‘ing “lettuce kraut,” a substitute for 
sauerkraut. Idea is that maybe the peo- 
ple who object to the strong flavor an: 
odor of kraut from cabbage will like th: 
milder flavor produced by the lettuce 
Growers see a market for surpluses. 


Adhibitions 


AN ELECTRICAL store in New Orleans, the 
Oak Appliance Co., 8220 Oak St., adver- 
tises an oversupply of refrigerators and 
a request for free storage space in the 
city’s homes. In return for accommodat- 
ing the store, the home-owner can use the 
refrigerator and there is no charge for 
haulage. The congestion at the store 
clears up in a few days and the refrig- 
erator is called back—if it hasn’t sold 
itself. 


Add What’s New? 


THE PHOTOELECTRIC CELL has been util- 
ized by Photobell Corp., 123 Liberty St., 
New York, to make a gadget called the 
“Sentinel.” It can be made to open 
doors, buzz the approach of a customer, 
or set off the burglar alarms. 

Swartzbaugh Manufacturing Co., To- 
ledo, is marketing an electric roaster 
with a control which automatically 
opens or closes the cover. 

With its eye on the Christmas market. 
NuTone Chimes, Inc., Cincinnati, has in- 
troduced the “Time-Chime,” a combina- 
tion kitchen clock (Telechron) and door 
chimes. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


\sHINCTON (Business Week Bureau) 
The neutrality bill, when it goes 
conference, will be much nearer 
» form originally desired by the 
sident than it was when the 
Jationist bloc began its attacks. 
th the exception of the amend- 
vent striking out 90-day credits on 
Jes to belligerents, all other 
yendments remove restrictions in 
cord with White House and State 
bepartment wishes. 

Even with the utmost concessions 
, the opposition in the House, 
shate in that body will be brief. 
ormal rules would permit only 
n hour on each side. The disposi- 
ion is to allow more by special 
le, but final passage before the 
nd of next week seems assured. 


enate Actions Please House 


forrs WERE MADE rather than lost in 
e House by the Senate amendments 
hat freed trade with belligerent ports 
the Americas, and in the Pacific and 
ndian Oceans, and virtually classified 
mada as a neutral. As a consequence, 
he Administration has a sure though 
t heavy majority in the House, as 
ntrasted with the two-to-one vote in 
he Senate. 
With this certain House majority be- 
ind them, conferees representing that 
wdy will vield to the Senate conferees 
n virtually all important points be- 
ause, except on repeal of the arms 
mbargo, the Senate has been working 
) the direction of House sentiment. 


solationism Splits New Deal 


‘ew Deacers are splitting into two 
stile camps, showing as much venom 
oward each other as either has ever 
hown for the reactionaries, over the 
bew Pan-American doctrine propounded 
ublicly by Col. Charles A, Lindbergh. 
One of the leaders of the Pan-Amer- 
an bloc that would sever all ties be- 
ween any part of the Americas and 
vurope and follow a policy of strict iso- 
itionism is Sec. Wallace. Leaders of the 
ro-Ally bloc, which naturally believes 
n leaving Pan-America status quo alone, 
re Bullitt, Kennedy, and Biddle, who, 
hough far away, are talking to Roosevelt 
bver the telephone. 


And What About Canada? 


ANADA, Jamaica, Martinique, Cv- 
‘cao—all portions of the Americas now 
lying the flag of any European country 

must become independent, say the 


P'an-Americans. Some go further and 


nsist that Washington must dominate 
he foreign policies of all the American 
ations, 


“Fight to force Canada to do this?” 
This question propounded by Jesse Jones 
of the “let them alone” bloc, is evaded 
by the Pan-Americans, but they main- 
tain Canada et al. would jump at the 
chance, No one outside the Pan-Amer- 
icans, of course, believes this. 


The Gun Behind the Man 


Best or THe Wortp War RIFLES was 
the 1903 model Springfield but because 
it couldn’t be produced in large quan- 
tities on short notice the Army had to 
turn to other types. Its manufacture re- 
quires 103 different dies, 463 jigs and 
fixtures, 506 special cutting tools, 1,320 
working gauges, and 1,339 inspection 
gauges. 

In the production of the semi-auto- 
matic Springfield the Army figures the 
problem can be eased by the issuance 
now of “educational” orders so that a 
plant producing sporting rifles can be 
quickly converted into an arsenal if 
and when necessary, The first of these 


He Told Them So 


Harris Ewing 


Joe Green of the State Department, 
Washington's last word on neutral- 
ity legislation, could be saying, “I 
told you so”—even if he isn’t. Last 
spring he was telling senators and 
representatives that the odds ought 
to be three-to-two in favor of war, 
but that those odds should be re- 
versed if the arms embargo were 
promptly repealed. He has been en- 
forcing, and living with, the changing 
neutrality laws since long before the 
present trouble started, is known, 
personally to favor helping Britain 
and France. 


orders has gone to Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co, 


Must the Army Pay? 

Visions OF TRYING to collect two bits 
each from a tanks 
troubling the dreams of toll bridge oper- 
ators. Directors of their 
checked up and found that though courts 
have held the Army must pay bridge tolls 
in peacetime, nobody knows whether or 
not soldiers could cross free if this coun- 
try were at war. 

As proprietors of prize bomb-targets, 
the operators are wondering too whether 
they would be entitled to compensation 
for war losses. 


squadron of are 


association 


The Tax Answer 

To support wis aRGUMENT that only 
improved business and a larger national 
income will produce the additional three 
or four billions needed to cover the 
present cost of government, Under-Sec- 
retary Hanes of the Treasury readies 
his answers to every proposal for in- 
creased taxes which Congress will mull 
over next session, 

Broadening the income-tax base by 
lowering exemptions might produce 
$250,000,000. That’s something but not 
enough, Upper income-tax brackets have 
passed the point of diminishing returns, 
and producing as much as a $1,000,000,- 
000 additional revenue would require a 
brutal increase in middle- and lower- 
bracket rates. 

The corporation income rate, except 
on smaller corporations, is 18°—an all- 
time high. If that rate were doubled, 
the increase would be only $1,250,000,- 
000. 

Even an enormous increase in estate 
and gift taxes, now running as high as 
70%, would produce no more than 
$400,000 ,000, 

Thus, outside the sales or excise taxes, 
the government can’t hope to raise more 
than about $2,500,000,000 and, in Hanes’ 
opinion, the shocking tax increases that 
would be necessary to bring in that much 
at present national income levels would 
defeat the object sought. 


Building Drive Moves Fast 

Sr. Lovis is next in line in the Justice 
Department's drive to bring down build- 
ing costs by eliminating trade restraints 
imposed by manufacturers, contractors, 
and labor unions. Thurman Arnold's 
squad will be ready to spill its evidence 
to a federal grand jury there in a week 
or so, 

Already underway in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, grand jury investigations 
will follow within six weeks or two 
months in Chicago, New York, New 
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GET BETTER HEATING 
WITH STEAM 
HOSPITAL 


Genesee Hospital Group Secures 
Even Heat Distribution with 
Webster Hylo System 


5 YEARS OF HEATING ECONOMY 


Saves Over 3 Million Pounds of 
Steam Annually During Three 
Recent Heating Seasons 


Rochester, N. peating 
cured in the up of buildings which 
make up The Genesee Hospital is a result 
of a Webster Heating Modernization Pro- 
gram carried out in 1934. 
Before modernization, it was estimated 
that the Webster Hylo System would 
save 1,182,000 lbs. of steam annually, 
while providing even heat distribution. 
During three recent nenting seasons, 
1936 to 1939, the Webster Hylo System 
has hel The Genesee Hospital to save 
3,072,074 lbs. of steam annually with a 
marked improvement in heating service. 


The Genesee Hospital, Rochester, N. Y., North Wing 


The Webster Hylo System takes steam 
from any source at any pressure and 
assures efficient, economical distribution. 
In The Genesee Hospital Group, steam is 
secured from the mains of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Co. Landis Shaw Smith, 
of this Company, says: 

“With Webster heating controls, steam 
consumption has been substantially re- 
duced in The Genesee Hospital. On that 
— the record speaks for itself. What 

more important, the comfort that is so 
essential in hospital service has been 
maintained.” 

Dr. Leslie H. Wright, Superintendent 
of The Genesee Hospital, is well satisfied 
with the savings and heating comfort 
secured with the Webster Hylo System. 

Martin W. Utz Co., of Rochester, acted 
as modernization heating contractor. 


LOW 
HEATING 
cOosT 


i GET THIS BOOK ... Read the 
| fact stories about economy and 
comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. 

for “Performance Facts.” 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 


Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, Detroit. Indictments are expected 
in Cleveland in 30 days. 


USHA Gets Low Insurance 


Tue U. S. Hovstne Avtnorrry doesn’t 
own the public housing projects for 
which it loans money, but it does own 
44 of the old “demonstration” projects 
that PWA built. And it’s using its own- 
ership to force down fire insurance costs 
of the whole housing program. 

A few months ago USHA went to 
bat with mutual and stock companies, 
flaunting a story that construction and 
maintenance standards of public housing 
meant lower risks. Then USHA called 
for bids. Result: purchase of insurance 
for the 44 projects at a 3-year premium 
of $69,795—less than half the rate-book 
premium of $182,100 previously paid. 
This is a rental saving of 10¢ to 75¢ per 
month for each tenant. 

Main idea, of course, is that com- 
panies can hardly avoid giving similar 
rates to the 250 projects owned by local 
housing authorities. 


Finger on Phone Rates 


A “FLYING sQuapRON” of experts to aid 
state utility commissions in investigat- 
ing Bell System rates throughout the 
country is anticipated by the Federal 
Communications Commission in its re- 
quest for a $1,000,000 boost in next 
year’s appropriation. The commission is 
planning to carry on a continuous scrut- 
iny of A. T. & T. long distance rates and 
of local exchange rates. Now operating 
on an appropriation of $1,838,000, FCC 
is asking for $3,000,000 next year. 


O’Mahoney Bill Finds Favor 


Evivence that Sen. O'Mahoney, chair- 
man of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, is enlisting support 
for his federal incorporation bill among 
government agencies strongly dominated 
by New Dealers is steadily growing. 

A comparatively unknown special as- 
sistant to Attorney General Murphy, 
Christopher Del Sesto, recommended leg- 
islation along lines of the O'Mahoney bill 
during TNEC’s hearings on oil. 

Del Sesto also suggested, with the 
obvious approval of TNEC’s New Deal 
contingent, that the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission be given power to 
enforce uniform accounting methods on 
all corporations under its jurisdiction for 
the purpose of revealing their exact finan- 
cial condition. 


Toothpaste Cartons Too Big 


Revision of manufacturing practices, 
perhaps redesigning of machines, may be 
forced on toothpaste makers by the Food 
and Drug Administration’s objection to 
the use of big cartons for little tubes. 
FDA contends that these containers 
violate the new law because they are 
deceptive; manufacturers say existing 


Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


machines will not pack tubes tightly in 
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Singer Gets Stuci, 

A FEW WEEKS AGO the govern.) 
decided to get rid of two ay). 
quated sewing machines and {oj 
for bids. After a hasty readin» of 
the bid call, someone at Singer soy. 
ing Machine jumped to the eo) «ly. 
sion the government wante:! 4, 
buy machines and submitted 
Result: the Comptroller Genera)’, 
office forced Singer to buy fo; 
$95.25 each two junked mach inex 
for which the next bidder had of. 
fered $7.50. 


cartons and are now conferring to w: 
what can be done. If and when they con, 
to a conclusion, they will try to react 
an agreement with FDA on reasonabj: 
tolerances. Pepsodent, Listerine, Ipang 
Todent, Forhan’s are among brands so {a 
seized by FDA. 


Liquor’s Best Year 


IN SPITE OF HIGHER TAXES in ten states, 
the liquor industry is having its banner 
year, ahead even of 1937. Federal tay 
receipts point to an increase in consump. 
tion of all domestic distilled spirits in the 
first three quarters of 7% over 1938. 

Taxpaid whisky withdrawals are yp 
10%, led by bottled-in-bond whiskies, 
up 56% over last year. Total whisky im- 
ports are down due to the shift of Cana. 
dian company operations to the U.s, 
but Scotch imports are up 10%. 

Sharp price reductions based on ma- 
turing reserves, outrunning tax increases, 
account for much of the rise in sales- 
but wine is up 16% and beer 3%. Wine 
people point to their current promotion 
campaign, but that doesn’t explain the 
35% jump in consumption of imported 
wines. 


FTC vs. NLRB 


On THE GROUND that it’s tough to be 
slapped by one government agency for 
something another tells you to do, Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and seven Sioux 


_ City bakers are asking the Federal Trade 


Commission to ease up prosecution of 
complaints lodged against them. 

FTC charges that the bakers and Local 
No. 383 of the teamsters union (A.F.L.) 
conspired to keep independent bakers 
out of Sioux City and raise prices through 
collective bargaining agreements which 
carried clauses barring sale of bakery 
products to independents in Sioux City 
unless they were operating prior to Jan. 
1, 1938. FTC said the union enforced the 
clause through intimidation and coercion. 

In answer to the complaints the bakers 
say they didn’t want the clauses in the 
agreements, but that unions insisted on 
them and they accepted them after the 
National Labor Relations Board’s re- 
gional director in Minneapolis approved 
them. 
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- THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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BUSINESS WEEK'S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
al’s 120 | 
or ie 
hes 
100 1923-25 = 100 
Ap 
O see 1 4 3 A | 
con 90 | | 
rea I 
nah 80 19387 38 
1937 
0 far Li Li 
10 TAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
ates, Sletest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
nher Week Week Ago Age Ago 
tax THE UNM DEX *121.8 #120. 118.0 943 98.9 
mp PRODUCTION 
the Steel Imget Operations (% of capacity) 90.2 90.3 83.8 48.6 53.7 
Automobile Production 74,114 75,860 53,950 90,280 68,360 
up # Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, @-week daily average in thousands) $5,535 1$5,303 $4,925 $4,960 $4,338 
ries *% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,655 $9,753 $9,102 $10,031 $10,256 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ees 2,494 2,495 2,449 2,199 2,214 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 
TRADE 
— % Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ ‘ 83 82 80 67 76 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 58 57 54 24 45 
BES Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)......... puisindoaicwehner eum $4,493 $3,983 $4,687 $4,091 $4,683 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, $7,330 $7,346 $7,236 $6,858 $6,668 
ine Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). ...... % % ‘ 
~~ PRICES (Average for the week) 
the Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100).......... é6dsesawaees 166.7 168.0 171.8 138.9 144.9 
ed Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)............... pednandheons peminaana $37.56 $37.62 $37.16 $36.29 $36.54 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton).......... heaetheenebtnetocgens ees $20.88 $21.00 $21.67 $14.33 $14.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, 12.500¢ 12.500¢ 12.000¢ 10.083¢ 11.250¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............. bctadeoatas éen0 $0.83 $0.82 $0.86 $0.69 $0.64 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 3.30¢ 3.55¢ 3.64¢ 2.94¢ 3.09¢ 
or Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).......... $1.180 $1.210 $1.297 $0.838 $0.841 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, 
IX FINANCE 
le Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)..............--+e++0-- , 5.63% 5.64% 5.75% 5.82% 5.70% 
of U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve cau iaabas 2.55% 2.66% 2.74% 2.29% 2.47% 
U. yoar NMete 0.70% 0.86% 1.09% 0.50% 0.67 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...... seasees 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00°;, 
il Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)..... %-% % %-% % %-% % % %-% % 
) Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............500csee08 
: BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
‘ Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................. eneese 18,567 18,451 18,175 16,619 15,755 
h Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............. imnenenies 22,563 22,568 22,339 21,808 21,314 
v Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks......... pcnhnees 4,286 4,288 4,201 3,858 3,908 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ......... 1,049 1,034 1,042 1,227 1,241 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 10,798 10,799 10,658 10,303 9,758 
¢ Other Securities Held, reporting member banks................. Seeeceseese 3,342 3,361 3,362 3,381 3,286 
P Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............++ sai 5,510 5,400 5,275 3,998 3,265 
‘ Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............-+ 2,817 2,810 2,883 2,591 2,589 
. STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)....... 126.8 125.2 127.2 105.8 131.6 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)...............- Janeen eee 35.4 48 49 25.6 32.2 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ........000eesee-sceeeeeceees ° 69.7 68.5 68.1 62.5 68.3 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics).........6.-seeeeeeeeees eeeesee 103.5 102.1 103.4 86.4 105.8 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) peaees 1,146 1,048 1,679 451 1,696 
* Factor in Business Week Index. *Preliminary, week ended Oct. 21st. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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this beautiful, zew Ediphone 
makes your job much easier! 


Sleek, trim and efficient. It’s popping up in all 
the top executives’ offices. This new Edison 
Voicewriter really is a beauty. Your secretary 
will like the clearness of your voice over it. 
Every one in the office will like its simplicity. 
But most important, you'll be tickled with the 
way this Ediphone streamlines your day. 
What a man-saver Ediphone Voice Writing is! 
Lift the receiver and get everything off your 
mind. Memos, correspondence, instructions, 
notes... can all be talked into the Ediphone the 


SAY IT TO THE 


second they enter your thought — before they 
have a chance to get fuzzy—before they tax your 
memory — before details become problems. 

Ediphone Voice Writing streamlines a man’s 
work by taking the nuisance bumps out of his 
daily routine. Seeing this new miracle is a 
“must”! No obligation. Telephone the Edi- 
phone (your city) or write Dept. B10, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


October 28, 1939 


For TWO WEEKS Now, automobile out- 
out has been going down when, on a 
strictly seasonal basis, it should be ex- 
panding rapidly. The Chrysler strike has 
cut into the production rhythm. In the 
week ended Oct. 7, Chrysler plants 
turned out their normal quota of assem- 
blies—25,000. But last week assemblies 
fell to less than 2,000, and early this 
week were approaching zero. As yet, 
however, Chrysler’s troubles have been 
localized and have not had time to 
affect general business. Carloadings con- 
tinue at unusually high levels for this 
time of the year, while steel output holds 
above 90%. Indeed, this week’s in- 
finitesimal drop of 0.1% in the operating 
rate was the first decline in daily steel 
production in a dozen weeks. 


Waiting for Chryslers 


Chrysler’s labor difficulties have more 
than just a temporary significance to 
business. It’s true Business Weex’s 
Index has moved up another notch— 
this time 0.7%—but ultimately, a tie- 
up of a company embracing 25% of 
normal automobile production would be 
bound to have its repercussions—on 
employment, on payrolls, on steel de- 
mand, on freight carloadings, and 
eventually on all industrial endeavor 
that goes into consumer goods produc- 
tion and consumption. Undoubtedly, 
competing companies—Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors—would step into the pro- 
duction breach by increasing their 
assemblies; but some sales would un- 
questionably be lost, as Chrysler de- 
votees waited for Plymouths, or Dodges 
or De Sotos to come off the line. 

Moreover, the Chrysler trouble may 
not be the end of the automobile in- 
dustry’s battles with labor. It is quite 
possible that the C.1.O. branch of the 
United Automobile Workers may later 
attempt to streagthen its position in 
General Motors. That would have a 
wide impact on industrial activity 
simply because G.M. turns out more 
than 40% of all cars made in the 
United States. What’s happening—not 
only in autos, but in steel, in textiles, in 
shipping, and in meat packing—is that 
labor strategists are taking advantage 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Labor troubles affect automobile picture. Sug- 
gestion of parallel between current situation and 1937 
has only limited validity. There are important differ- 
ences in inventory position and government policy. 


of their enhanced bargaining power. It’s 
sound tactics to threaten strikes when 
hurry-up calls for deliveries are dogging 
all producers, as in 1937. 

Indeed, the skeptics of the current 
recovery are citing 1937 as a perfect 
forecast of what’s ahead for business 
once industry works off the orders it 
now has on its books. And there is some 
justice in the parallel. In the spring 
of 1937, there was talk of inflation, 
prices rose, and purchasing agents were 
in there trying to beat the rise. Labor 
was on the march, so there was a ter- 
rific effort to get things produced be- 
fore wage rates went up. As a result of 


this compounding of haste to produce 
there was a vast inventory expansion. 


But There Are Differences 


But there were other economic in- 
fluences at work in 1937 which do not 
justify riding the parallel too hard. 
First, in the spring of 1937, govern 
ment deficit spending underwent sharp 
contraction; second, the Federal Re- 
serve Board had been increasing reserve 
requirements of member banks as part 
of its deflationary policy to “curb the 
boom”; third, President Roosevelt 
cracked down on the rise in prices, and 
instantly checked the incentive to buy. 

This time, circumstances are differ- 
ent. Government expenditures are. still 
on a high level and, instead of being cut 
off suddenly, as in 1937, are being con- 
tracted gradually; further, the expand- 
ing federal armament program will con- 
tinue as a prop to the heavy indus- 


with the con- 
vention of American Truck- 
ing Associations Inc., in 
Chicago, the Department 
of Justice, late this week, 
filed suit against the Asso- 
ciation of American Rail- 
roads and 236 member 
companies for violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Charge: That the 
railroads have refused to 
establish rail rates on loaded trucks, 
trailer and truck bodies, “all com- 
modity” rates, container and similar 
rates, and have also declined to 
establish through rates, joint rates, 
and joint billing arrangements with 
motor carriers. A.T.A. has frequently 
complained of railroad “non-coopera- 
tion.” The railroads’ policy, accord- 
ing to the Department of Justice, 
is dictated by the railroad associa- 
tion. 

The policy has also been ques- 
tioned by railroad officials. Luther 
Walter, co-trustee of the Chicago 
Great Western, testifying before the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce last spring (BW—AprI'39,p 
17), told how the Great Western had 
published rates for hauling trucks on 
flat cars, despite an A.A.R. res- 
olution, adopted June 25, 1937, con- 


In the Outlook—Rail-Truck Court Battle 


John J. Pelley 
A.A.R. President 


demning joint rates with 
motor carriers. Walter de- 
clared the association's res- 
olution an action “in re- 
straint of trade that strikes 
down the trucks, and pre- 
vents the public from get- 
ting through rates.” 

However, R. V. Fletcher, 
A.A.R.’s_ counsel, replied 
at that time that the asso- 
ciation’s resolution doesn’t 
advise against making joint rates 
except in cases where the effect is to 
invade the territory of other rail- 
roads. In such cases, he insisted, joint 
rates would defeat the requirement of 
the Interstate Commerce Act that 
railroads must obtain permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to extend their lines. John J. 
Pelley, A.A.R. president, took the 
same stand in commenting on the 
anti-trust suit this week. 

Assistant Attorney-General Thur- 
man Arnold says the object of the 
suit is to restore to individual roads 
freedom of action to enter into 
through-transportation arrangements 
with motor carriers, asserts that a 
government victory will stimulate 
experimentation in coordinated rail- 
truck service to develop more efficient 
and economical) transportation. 


| 
| 
| 
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tries. Far from being anxious at the 
moment to check credit expansion, the 
Treasury and the Reserve Board are 
using their powers to support the gov- 
ernment bond market. Finally, though 
the government has frowned on price 
rises, there has been no sudden _pro- 
nouncement such as President Roose- 
velt’s deflating statement of April 2, 


1937. Indeed, the government’s entire 
policy has been one of caution—not to 
check the rise, but to guide it upward. 

Thus, though the labor problem and 
the inventory problem bear a resem- 
blance to 1937, the parallel does not 
go all the way. Moreover, there is an 
important difference between in- 
ventory position today and in 1937. 
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In 1936 and 1937 production r; 
for 15 consecutive months aro 
in the Business Weex Index | 
was time to accumulate exces. 
ventories. Now, however, pro 
has been around 110 for less th, 
months. That hardly suggests an 
tory glut, yet, or that an immedia 
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51,886 sq. mi pop. 16,756,000 


New Yorxk—Manufacturers’ eyes are 
on the national retail sales indexes. 
Since the backbone of this area’s di- 
versified production is finished con- 
sumer goods—such as dresses, suits, 
overcoats, gloves, carpets, shirts, and 
millinery—expansion from current 
comparatively high operating rates 
waits on reorders from the nation’s 
merchants along Main Street as well 
as Fifth Avenue. Present manufactur- 
ing schedules are based on the hopes 
engendered by the 7% expansion in 
department store sales from July to 
September, and manufacturers are 
now counting on the country’s heavy 
industry centers to provide increased 
retail purchasing power and reorders. 


Milk Income Rises 

Heavy industries in this Reserve 
district also are sharing in the national 
pickup. Buffalo steel mills are running 
at 90% of capacity, electrical machin- 
ery plants in Newark and Elizabeth 
have been expanding employment, 
while shipbuilding on the New York- 
New Jersey coast, as elsewhere in the 
United States, has been booming. 

Although over-all payrolls in this 
area are only 5% below 1937, the 
sharpest recent improvement has been 
in dairy income. Since the validation 
of the federal-state marketing Orders 
in June, average milk quotations have 
more than doubled, reaching the best 
level in several years. Miscellaneous 
agricultural products are also bringing 
in better returns as a consequence of 
the general upswing in commodity 
prices. 

Exporters and warehousemen are 
hopefully awaiting the boom in foreign 
orders to revive activities on the 
waterfront and bring back the profits 
New York has lost in the past ten 
years of diminishing export trade. 


210 


nal Business Outlook 


248,226 sq. mi 

AtLanta—Outward business manifes- 
tations here continue strictly bullish. 
Department store sales are running 
some 15% ahead of a year ago. Cot- 
ton mills are averaging better than 
two full 40-hour shifts. For the first 
time since the World War every blast 
furnace in Alabama is firing, and 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel, encouraged by 
high prices, has gone into ferro- 
manganese production, using Cuban 
ore shipped to Mobile. 

Lumber output is still up, though 
sales have tapered off a bit. Coal 
mines, chronic industrial complainers 
in Alabama and Tennessee, have little 
to grumble about. Southern paper and 
pulp is in demand, now that Scandi- 
navian shipments are slowed up. In 
Yazoo County, Miss., a second produc- 
ing oil well was brought in last week 
and “corroborated” the strike there; 
700 drilling permits have been issued. 
General Electric’s first southern unit, 
a $750,000 headlight plant, is slated 
for Jackson, Miss., and rounds out the 
picture of industrial prosperity. 


pop. !2,085.000 


Bearish Undertones 


But there are undertones. Cotton 
textile mills can’t go along at current 
schedules indefinitely. The duration 
of the 1936-37 boom was 20 to 22 
months—longest on record; this one 
has lasted 16 months already. Cur- 
tailment of lumber operations by De- 
cember seems logical. A $2.40 mini- 
mum daily wage for unskilled labor 
threatens profit margins. 

Farm buying power is well sus- 
tained. The 1939-40 citrus season 
promises to be better than its prede- 
cessor; cotton income is good; and 
farmers, urged on by state agricultural 
authorities, are planting increased 
acreage to winter grains—for diversi- 
fication and expected high war prices. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


480,438 sq. mi. 


Kansas Crry—The chief improve- 
ment in this agricultural region the 
last few weeks has been in sentiment 
and in the heavy industries. Thoug)h 
commodity prices have held a good 
part of their war gains and livestock 
producers have profited accordingly, 
unusually poor seeding weather has 
started an early “crop scare” on 
winter wheat. 

Rain has been scarce since mid- 
summer, and an exceedingly hot Sep- 
tember came along and evaporated 
what little moisture there was; in 
some localities, wheat was planted in 
the dust (“dusted in” the farmers say) , 
and in other places planting was post- 
poned for better germination weather. 


Retail Sales Pick Up 


The setback to wheat planting was 
a contributing factor in the poor re- 
tail sales showing early this fall, but 
cooler weather the last few weeks pro- 
duced a 15% gain over last year and 
hurry-up calls to wholesalers here and 
in Denver. 

In the next few months, livestock 
marketings will be the principal 
source of farm income, but diversified 
manufacturing, based on orders on 
hand, is apt to continue at high levels 
into December. Steel producers for 
instance, have all the business they 
can handle; indeed, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron production has been held back, 
waiting for coke ovens to heat up. 
The government’s need for bins to 
store loan corn has created unexpected 
employment in steel-fabricating mills. 

Mining activity in Wyoming and 
Colorado continues to expand. There 
are numerous new diggings and molyb- 
denum producers, anticipating in- 
creased war demands, have pushed up 
operations from a 40-hour to 48-hour 
week and raised pay. 
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Two shop mechanics and an elec- 
trician have their food-stamp appli- 
cations o.k.’d at the Chamber of 
Commerce office in Shawnee, Okla., 


Tats week, in Shawnee, Okla., the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. inau- 
gurated the biggest experiment it has 
tried in the six-months operation of its 
wrange-and-blue stamp plan. It permitted 
privately-employed low-income families— 
those making $19.50 a week or less—to 
participate in the plan by buying 
orange stamps, good for the purchase of 
any food product, and receiving free half 
as many blue stamps, good for the pur- 
chase of designated surplus foods. Here- 
tofore, only reliefers in the eight locali- 
ties where the plan has been put into 
effect (BW—Oct14'39,p30) have been 
allowed to participate. 


Doesn’t Dishearten FSCC 


The result was not particularly en- 
couraging, for by Monday, Oct. 23, when 
the expanded plan went into effect, only 
400 non-relief families had applied for 
participation, in contrast to the 3,200 
reliefers throughout the whole of Potta- 
watomie County who were already using 
the stamps. 

However, local FSCC administrators 
were not discouraged by this; they 
have had too much experience with ex- 
periments, not only with launching the 
stamp plan idea in other communities 
but with several novel variations of it in 
Shawnee. That’s the only place in the 
country where the plan embraces the 
whole county, and it’s the only one in 
which blue stamps are given away to 
reliefers who get only scanty benefits 
without any requirement that they buy 
the orange stamps. As a matter of fact, 


as the Federal Surplus Commodities 


Corp. experiments with expanding 
the food-stamp plan to include low- 
income, non-relief families. 


Non-Reliefers Cool to Stamp Plan 


First offering to low-income families of FSCC’s 
stamps, good for free foods on surplus list, finds only 
400 takers in Shawnee, Okla. 


only about 20% of reliefers in the county 
are compelled to buy orange stamps. 

In view of the intensive publicity 
campaign, the enrollment in the plan of 
only 400 non-relief families could hardly 
be attributed to lack of information. It 
apparently was due to a general resist- 
ance of employed persons to accepting 
any aid from the government, even 
though it was not tagged specifically as 
“relief.” 

Despite the criticism leveled at the 
extension of the plan to privately-em- 
ployed groups by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, for the very rea- 
son that it would tend to break down 
this resistance to relief, the Shawnee 
Chamber of Commerce is not only en- 
thusiastically behind it but is the active 


1S 


sponsor and has charge of accepting 
applications. 

The low-income families are divided 
into two groups. Those making 814.42 
to $19.50 a week are required to buy 
orange stamps at the rate of $1.50 per 
week per person; those making under 
$14.42 may buy from 81 to $1.50 worth. 
The sale of stamps to the non-relief 
families is being handled entirely by 
two Shawnee banks, at their own ex- 
pense, to help local business. They buy 
the stamp books from the local FSCC 
office and sell them to certified low- 
income families. After the stamps are 
sold, the operation is conducted just as 
it has been for the reliefers since August. 

The non-relief application forms are 
distributed through employers, and in- 
formation centers have been established 
in five schools. Employers must certify 
the income report of their employees and 
agree not to raise or lower their pay on 
account of the stamp plan. Since the 
income limits apply to the total income 
received by all members of the family, 
the applicant must list all salaries, bank 
accounts, stocks and bonds, real estate, 
pensions, annuities, benefits, cash gifts 
and any miscellaneous income from 
home work, roomers and boarders, or 
other sources. Those with their own busi- 
ness must submit a profit and loss state- 
ment. To allow for fluctuations in 
weekly income, applicants state what 
they received in the last month and the 
total for the last three months. 


Adding a Few Thousand Dollars 


There is virtually no opposition to 
either the relief or non-relief parts of the 
food-stamp plan in  Pottawatomie 
County. In September, the first full 
month of operation, $19,862 worth of 
blue stamps was “spent” by 2,877 relief 
families in the local grocery stores on 
surplus commodities. October distribu- 
tion of blue stamps increased to $22,708 
for the relief groups only. The 400 non- 
relief families already signed up will add 
about $3,500 to $4,000 a month. 

Participation of those relief families 
receiving only blue stamps, without hav- 


For four days every month this portable stamp office makes the rounds of 
the towns in Pottawatomie County to sell food-stamps. 
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Ure. Pat Terry for “Tide” 


Wesley A. Sturges drops a bombshell 
on the liquor industry—in the form 
of a new code of practices. 


ing to buy orange stamps, was about 
93° in September and more than 95° 
in October. In the groups which buy 
orange stamps in order to get free blue 
stamps participation increased from 29% 
in September to 34° in October. The 
relief clients like the stamp plan better 
than the old distribution of surplus com- 
modities by the state welfare board be- 
cause they can buy a greater variety of 
foods. The current list of surplus com- 
modities to be purchased with blue 
stamps includes: butter, pork lard, corn 
meal, shell eggs, dried prunes, raisins, 
fresh pears, fresh apples, onions, dry 
beans, wheat and whole wheat flour, snap 
beans. 


Equivalent to New Payroll 


Because the Pottawatomie County ex- 
periment is the only one which includes 
an entire county, it involves a unique 
stamp distribution system. A mobile 
stamp unit is set up in a truck and 
makes the rounds of every town in the 
county on a four-day schedule each 
month, to sell the books of combined 
orange and blue stamps. Additional 
books can be bought in Shawnee dur- 
ing the month (up to the limit of $6 of 
orange stamps per person per month, 
which would carry 83 worth of free blue 
stamps). The books of blue stamps only, 
distributed on the basis of 82 per month 
per person, to the lower relief brackets, 
are all mailed out once a month. 

The 226 grocers of the county, all of 
whom are accepting the stamps, have 
formed a committee to cooperate in the 
plan by informing its members of rules 
and detecting violations. The fluctua- 
tion of food prices on both surplus and 
regular items apparently was no greater 
than that caused by the war in all sec- 
tions. The consensus of Shawnee busi- 
nessmen is that the food stamp plan has 
helped every line of business; that its 
effect has been the same as a new 
#25,000-per-month payroll in the county. 


Tronclad Control for Industry 


Sturges plan of self-regulation for liquor j, 
seen as carrying trade association’s police power to ney 


Durinec THe summer of 1938 the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute threatened to fall 
all to pieces. Lacking an executive direc- 
tor following the death of W. Forbes 
Morgan in 1937, the organization stood 
badly in need of a head man with a 
strong hand and a clean heart. Wesley A. 
Sturges was picked for the job. Dr. 
Sturges was a Yale law professor, a 
political liberal, a director of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, the son of 
a parson. Dr. Sturges’ salary to start 
was $30,000 a year plus income from 
continued lectures at Yale. 

For a time the liquor companies sup- 
porting the institute were happy with 
the quiet and steady development of 
their Connecticut liberal. Some weeks 
ago they suffered a terrific jolt. They sud- 
denly discovered that Dr. Sturges was 
inflamed with a missionary zeal to rid 
the liquor industry of its sins through 
the agency of a code of practices having 
all the stern finality of Mosaic com- 
mandments. 


Lawyers Scrutinize Proposal 


If this document withstands the scru- 
tiny of federal anti-trust attorneys and 
the frictions of actual practice it might 
revolutionize trade association technique. 
Dr. Sturges’ control plan is now being 
studied by company attorneys who are 
highly agitated over its implications. 
They realize that Dr. Sturges ought to 
know his law and that he has been in- 
timately associated with two former Yale 
law professors who might ultimately 
have to pass on his proposal. One of 
them is Thurman Arnold, head of fed- 
eral anti-trust activities, the other Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The documents were mailed to 
institute members under severe com- 
mands for secrecy and they have since 
been handled with fitting delicacy. 

The Sturges proposals go far beyond 
anything attempted (BW—July15°39.p 
2?) in his Ohio Plan (which seeks to 
end rebates and other abuses in the 17 
monopoly states) or in his Connecticut 
Plan (by which citizens’ committees aid 
the institute to cancel licenses of law- 
breakers in private-license states) . These 
experiments rely largely on moral force 
and cooperation. The new Sturges plan 
would provide a self-regulatory system 
for the industry, with teeth razor-sharp 
and inches long. 

It is understood that the plan would 
depend on contracts not only between 
the liquor company members and _ the 


limits. Jars distillers, interests lawyers. 


institute but also between the companies 
and Dr. Sturges, himself, personal) 
This contract is said to provide tha: 
executives of the liquor companies my. 
resign their jobs in case it is prove: th, 
they have allowed their concerns o 
break the rules. 


Held to Normal Requirements 


Some other reported features of the 
plan are: 

(1) Salesmen for liquor companies 
would be prohibited from selling a cus. 
tomer more than his “normal require. 
ments.” 

(2) Companies would be required to 
discontinue most of their present public 
relations and political activities. 

(3) Advertising and trade aids would 
be strictly controlled. 

(4) Companies would be prohibited 
from spending any money for entertain. 
ing buyers and from other hidden forms 
of commercial bribery. 

(5) Company officials and employees 
would be required to report any infrac- 
tion of the regulations by their competi- 
tors. 

(6) Institute “inspectors” would track 
down infractions. 

(7) Rows within the industry would 
have to be settled by boards of arbi- 
tration. 

It is evident that Dr. Sturges has been 
moved in his proposed new plan by a 
sincere determination to cure abuses that 
threaten the future of the liquor indus- 
try. He has packed into it all that he has 
learned about policing a bloodily com- 
petitive industry and has drawn on a 
profound knowledge of law in framing it. 
He is said to be confident that the pro- 
‘posal will stand up in the courts. 
Whether he has given anti-trust or Fed- 
eral Trade Commission officials a chance 
at the document is not known. 


Quake at Plan’s Rigor 


Sales departments of liquor companies 
pale and-tremble at mention of the 
Sturges plan. They claim that it would 
outlaw their most effective business get- 
ters. And they ask, “How are you going 
to determine a dealer’s normal require- 
ments? Suppose you are supplying a 
wholesaler who acquires a new customer 
and that the new customer’s orders run 
the jobber’s sales far ahead of his previ- 
ous year; would you be allowed to sell 
that wholesaler enough to meet his in- 
creased volume?” 

Dr. Sturges believes that such objec- 
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tions can be overcome, He is traveling 
up and down the land preaching his doc- 
trine to institute members and non- 
ers. A good deal depends on the 


men 
attitude taken by the big four of the in- 
dustry (National Distillers, Seagrams, 


Schenley, Hiram Walker). There is said 
to be much concern over adding this 
suggested complete control under an 
absolute ezar to the many federal, state 
and local regulatory agencies. Another 
trouble would be clashes of the Sturges 
rules with constantly changing regula- 
tions by official bodies, 


Some of Smaller Distillers for It 


Dr. Sturges has taken a strong stand. 
It is said that he has threatened to re- 
sign as the institute head if members 
turn down his plan. Some of the smaller 
distillers are enthusiastic converts. Ap- 
plication of such rules would help them 
compete with the giants. Mr. Gene Tun- 
ney, the old fisticuffs tycoon who is 
chairman of the American Distilling Co., 
is also understood to be backing Dr. 
Sturges. The attitude of Mr. Tunney is 
consistent with his constant lambastings 
against the abuses in liquor salesman- 
ship and it clinches his title as stormy 
petrel of the industry. American Distill- 
ing is not a member of the institute. It 
withdrew from the organization last year 
(BW—Aug13°38,p8). There is still an 
argument about unpaid dues. 
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REE 


Now that Harvey D. Gibson, presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Co., 
\.Y., has moved his office to the fair 
grounds to take over active manage- 
ment of the New York World’s Fair 
and lay plans for next season’s oper- 


Whelan, 


ations, Grover erstwhile 


N. Y. Fair Studies Its Mistakes 


New staff looks to 1940 as first season ends, 
convinced that show can be made a financial success. 
Amusement area remains a problem. 


During THe of the New York 
World’s Fair it was waggishly referred to 
as “the fair to end fairs.” With the clos- 
ing for the season of this and San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition (BW—Oct14'39,p26) folks are 
wondering if the wise crack wasn’t pretty 
sound prophecy. These two great shows 
came at the end of a long succession of 
fairs. Difficulties they encountered carry 
a suggestion that the public may be suf- 
fering from exposition indigestion and 
warn other cities that they had better 
make sure before investing millions in 
similar spectacles. 

The New York fair closes with its ex- 
ecutives busily engaged in preparations 
for opening next year. Visitors forgot 
their throbbing feet to proclaim it the 
greatest show ever. With this assurance, 
a completely reorganized staff feels that 
it can correct first year mistakes and 
make the second year a financial as 
well as a dramatic success. 


Wide World 


head man at the fair, is combing the 
capitals of Europe to sign up for- 
eign nations for the fair in 1940. 
Though they don’t predict the effect 
of the war on the fair’s second year, 
officials are confident enough nations 
will be in to make a good showing. 


New York's tasks will be simplified if 
the San Francisco exposition 
against reopening. On Oct. 20 manage- 
ment of the West Coast fair filed pro- 
ceedings under the federal emergency 
bankruptey laws asking court aid for “an 
orderly and equitable liquidation” of its 
affairs. Meanwhile 1940 Exposition, Inc., 
pushed its campaign for $1,600,000 to 
finance a possible reopening of the Gol- 
den Gate show. 

New York’s fair played to over 25,- 
000,000 paying customers. (On a shorter 
first vear, Chicago's Century of Progress 
had 22,320,000 paid admissions.) Thus 
attendance at New York was about 42° 
of the estimated 60,000,000 visitors set 
by adding machine addicts as a reason- 


decides 


able expectation. 


How Much Money Came In? 


It is too early to determine how much 
money was actually brought into the 
metropolitan district. Spendings hoped 
for on the 60,000,000 basis were $1,000,- 
000,000 (BW—Apr29'39.p17). If the 
42% that did attend spent 42% of the 
expected total, the amount left behind 
by visitors was $420,000,000, This figure 
probably is too high because the out-of- 
town attendance was far below estimates. 
The fair’s construction cost was %156,- 
000,000. Of this total, $27,000,000 repre- 
sents debentures sold to local business 
interests. The holders are busily study- 
ing the recent financial statement issued 
by Harvey Dow Gibson, chairman of the 
World’s Fair and president of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co. They are hoping 
that the second year will duplicate the 
performance in Chicago and pay them 
off completely. 

Mr. Gibson’s report shows that the 
outstanding debentures have been cut to 
$23,982,808. Holders of these have been 
paid $1,608,114 in interest, squarely on 
the dates due. They have agreed to 
forego any further retirement of principal 
during this fair season to permit pay- 
ment of a balance of $500,000 due con- 
tractors. The fair has paid off its bank 
loans, which at one time amounted to 
$4,250,000. It is expected that payment 
of current bills will leave $500,000 cash 
in the till. Advance rentals from 1940 
exhibitors are expected to provide the 
$3,300,000 needed to “winterize” the fair. 

When attendance indicated that in- 
come expectancy had been set far too 
high, Mr. Gibson took over the executive 
management of the fair and moved his 
office out to the grounds. Axe in hand 
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he went after operating extravagances. 
The result is evident in a reduction of 
daily running expenses from $60,050 to 
$41,000. 

While Mr. Gibson has assumed com- 
plete control of the fair, Grover Whalen 
will “continue as president of the expo- 
sition in 1940.” Mr. Whalen did a four- 
man job in building the fair and his 
showmanship contributed greatly to its 
popularity. But his régime was criti- 
cized for regal ideas in staffing and spend- 
ing while the captious charged that Mr. 
Whalen’s bubbling personality put him 
too much to the front in events publiciz- 
ing his show. 


Trying to Get More Nations 


Mr. Whalen is in Europe seeking for- 
eign participation in the fair for 1940. 
The management declines to make any 
forecasts on this subject. It is “hoped” 
that most of the outstanding foreign 
pavilions will remain next year. Mean- 
time special effort is being exerted to 
sign up additional nations. There are 
deals in progress aimed at swaps whereby 
one country would come into another’s 
building or take it over completely. It 
is reported that the Polish and Czech ex- 
hibits will remain open through private 
contributions from their nationals. 

Before the 1940 season opens there will 
be plenty of time to reflect on 1939 mis- 
takes. Special efforts will be made to 
correct the poor showing of the amuse- 
ment area. Nick Schenck, Billy Rose 
and other headliners in show business are 
being consulted. 

One trouble with the midway has been 
the superior quality of the commercial 
exhibits. The fan dancers, the freaks and 
the rides must find some way to lure 
crowds away from the wonders of in- 
dustry, commerce and science. The 1940 
season should be a natural for the big 
companies. They will get an extra year 
out of exhibits built with one year in 
mind; it has the welcome feel of an extra 
dividend. While practice has made re- 
markable showmen out of the big com- 
mercial exhibitors, they also are thinking 
that maybe there ought to be a long rest 
between this and the next world’s fair. 


That Price Question 


It is hoped that the hotels will be able 
to hold down their 1940 rates and to 
convince the country of their reasonable- 
ness. Admission probably will be held to 
50¢. Unquestionably the widespread re- 
ports of high prices made Mid-Western 
prospects stay away in droves. Acts and 
not publicity handouts will be needed to 
convince distant citizens that the New 
York slickers aren’t after the gold in 
their teeth. High prices in 1940 will be 
invitations to further attacks by rival 
cities. During the past summer a Chi- 
cago newspaper carried this head over a 
story: 

WORLD'S FAIR DINNER COSTS 811; 
RACKETS BLAMED. 
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War Spurs Private Bond Sales 


Industrial issues are taken up by insurance ¢om. 
panies after SEC 20-day quarantine proves stumbling 
block to public offerings in unsettled times. 


INDUSTRY IS BOUND to need money when 
business is expanding rapidly, and the 
matter of raising such funds becomes 
complicated when there happens to be 
a major war going on. Nevertheless, a 
dozen companies are known to have sold 
bonds worth more than $175,000,000 
since the war broke out, and there prob- 
ably have been other issues which have 
not yet been announced. 

In raising this $175,000,000 in these 
times, borrowers have fallen back on a 
financing arrangement which has as- 
sumed great prominence in the last four 
years. This is the private sale of bond 
issues to the larger life insurance com- 
panies. More than %700,000,000 was 
raised that way last year and upwards 
of $500,000,000 so far this year. Latest 
and largest instance was the announce- 
ment of a $75,000,000 private place- 
ment for the New York Telephone Co. 

Private placement is a highly contro- 
versial method of financing. The borrower 
whose bond issues are taken in their 
entirety by a group of insurance com- 
panies doesn’t have to go to the expense 
of registering them with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Obviously, 
the investment bankers lose profitable 
business. Small insurance companies are 
denied an opportunity of buying some 
of the choicest investments. 


How °Phone Bonds Were Placed 


But, after the war started, the argu- 
ments pro and con became pretty aca- 
demic. Investment bankers couldn’t un- 
derwrite new issues because they just 
didn’t know when they would be able 
to sell them and at what price. The New 
York Telephone bonds provide a typical 
example. 

For some time prior to the outbreak 
of war, this issue had been “in the 
works” at Morgan Stanley & Co., under- 
writing offshoot of the House of Morgan. 
It would have, in normal course, been 
offered publicly by a large investment 
banking group in order to raise funds to 
meet a Nov. 1 maturity of similar size. 
In fact, the plan had been to register the 
bonds just before the end of September. 
Under that plan, the bonds would have 
spent the requisite 20 days in SEC quar- 
antine and would have been ready for 
public offering during the third week in 
October. 

That 20-day waiting period which the 
law requires was the stumbling block. 
In times like these, underwriters can’t 
tell what they'll be able to do two days 


in advance, much less 20. So, when the 
telephone company officials cam: ty 
Morgan Stanley and said that ni: in- 
surance companies would take 
bonds at 993, the bankers agre: it 
seemed the best thing to do. 

At the time this decision was rea 1ed, 
the telephone company’s bonds (, 
lower coupon rate than the new jssye 
and a comparable maturity) were sell. 
ing a shade above par. They since have 
sold above 107. Clearly, the bankers 
could have done much better for the 
company had all concerned been able to 
read the future. But they couldn't, and 
they did what seemed to be dictated in 
unsettled times. 

Meanwhile, banking and _ industry 
continue to wonder how best to plan for 
meeting new capital needs. Two months 
ago, with stocks booming, it looked like 
common stocks—or convertible deben- 
tures and convertible preferred stocks— 
could be marketed advantageously. In 
fact, a very few such issues have found 
their way onto the market. 


Excess Reserves Way Up 


But the rise in stocks lost most of its 
steam. Simultaneously, the market for 
high-grade bonds snapped back substan- 
tially. Banks’ idle funds, represented by 
excess reserves, soared to all-time record 
levels. Insurance companies, long wn- 
able to get the volume of investments 
needed, are estimated by some to have as 
much as three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars they want to put out at interest. 

Owing to this unfilled demand on the 
part of banks and insurance companies, 
the underwriting houses feel that an ex- 
cellent new issue market would be justi- 
fied now. They feel, however, that it will 
be slow in developing due to the 20-day 
SEC quarantine requirement. 

This 20-day waiting period has not 
been overly restrictive in the years from 
1933 until the middle of this year. Dur- 
ing most of that time bond prices went 
up and up. Underwriting contracts have 
been made, and more often than not, 
borrowers have received better prices 
for the issues at the end of the quaran- 
tine than were contemplated when thie 
deals were closed. But now, with marke's 
topsy turvy, the waiting period imposes 
a definite handicap. That’s why the bond 
houses have hoped for some relaxation 
of the law and why they are disap- 
pointed to hear from the SEC that no 
recommendation to Congress for an 
amendment to the law is imminent. 
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Traffic Cops of the Air: At major terminals, 
planes landing, planes leaving, planes in the 
air or on the ground are all subject to the ex- 
pert supervision of a central Traffic Control. 
Give credit to these men, to pilots and engi- 
neers, to mechanics and maintenance men 

. and to the world-famous International 
Trucks which contribute to the split-second 
efficiency of modern airways. 


A dozen years ago you had to have 
feathers to frav _ air. You could 
fly, perhaps, as the aviation pio- 
neers did, but when you traveled, 
it was on the groun 

Today, 18 major air lines carry 
2,000,000 passengers annually, 
joining 300 cities in a 37,000 mile 
network 

A fifty- million-dollar business 
keeps the wings inair... but don't 
overlook the fact that ground ser- 
vice is an intricate and vital divi- 
sion of air travel. 

International Trucks play an 
important role in ground service 
to aviation. Air-conditioner trucks 
attend the planes. Gasoline trucks 
fill the large tanks in the wings. 
Caterers’ trucks supply the 
ships’ galleys. And other trim 


Internationals stand by with 
last-minute air mail and express. 
At leading airports all over the 
land it is literally “Wings over 
INTERNATIONALS!” 

And International a//-track 
trucks play an equally important 
part in the transportation needs 
of all industries. 

Owners rely on International 

erformance and economy to cut 
ioullan costs per mile, per ton, 
per gallon. And they rely on the 
most complete Company -owned 
truck service organization to 
keep s in top form. 
International sizes, ‘:-ton to 
powerful six-wheelers. See them 
at any International dealer or 
branch . . . and arrange for a 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRUCKS 
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Cotton and Mud Go into Houses 


It’s all part of government’s effort to use native 
materials in low-cost rural housing. Contracts let for 


2,784 homes at average of $1,474. 


Tue Farm Security Administration is 
building low-cost experimental farm 
homes in an effort to solve the rural 
housing problem. Native building mate- 
rials have been used with the idea of 
evolving the type of house that can be 
erected most advantageously in each 
locality. Cotton in Alabama, cedar in 
the Northwest, adobe in Arizona (with 
an improvement on the Indian formula) 
have figured in the experiments. 

In all, contracts for the construction 
of 2,784 specially designed farm homes 
have been awarded in the past year at 
an average cost of $1,474. This figure in- 
cludes profit for contractors and material 
suppliers, and prevailing wages for labor. 

In the South, 1,645 farm houses of 
frame construction, without bathrooms, 
averaged $1,350, and 800 houses with 
bathrooms averaged $1,500. Prefabri- 
cated steel houses in the South and 
northern farm buildings with heating 
equipment raised the average cost. 
Fourteen of the steel units were built 
experimentally in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Coal, Tron and Railroad Co., 
to determine how much this type of con- 
struction would save in maintenance, at 
an average cost of $1,850. 

Northern trame construction ran up 
to a maximum of $2,635 for a story- 
and-a-half house, fully plastered, with a 
central hot air heating plant. 


Housing for the South 


Most of the houses, however, were 
built below the Mason and Dixon line, 
and were five-room, frame structures 
similar to those constructed by FSA 
itself the year before in southeastern 
Missouri at an average cost ot $1,105. 
These have a front porch and a screened 
work porch. Space is allowed for a future 
bathroom and the house is wired for 
electricity. 

The cheapest house was built on the 
Flint River Farms project in Georgia for 


$825. It is a three-bedroom dwelling, 
built of local lumber, with interior par- 
titions trimmed only on one side. 

One of the most interesting of the 
FSA’s experiments is a cotton-covered 
house, which is now getting the final 
test—that of being lived in. Success of 
the experiment would mean, of course, 
a new outlet for the South’s surplus cot- 
ton. A family has been living in the cot- 
ton-covered house for more than a 
month, and the engineers are awaiting 
the results. 

The Indians of the Southwest used 
chopped straw as a binder in making 
adobe, but the government is using an 
asphalt emulsion instead. Experimenters 
believe that the adobe idea can be ex- 
tended to states farther east. 


Homes Built in Labor Camps 


Outstanding among the results of this 
year’s program are 559 modern homes, 
including bathrooms, averaging $1,459 in 
cost, which have been built in FSA’s mi- 
gratory labor camps in California, Texas, 
Florida, and the Northwest. Most of 
these are individual houses with two 
bedrooms, combination dining and liv 
ing room, kitchen and bath, with an 
outside terrace. Costs ranged from $1,190 
to $2,263. Forty multi-family apart- 
ments, including 240 units were built for 
an average cost of $1,160 per unit; mini- 
mum $1,455, maximum $1,774. 

The pictures on the opposite page give 
a good idea of the scope of the FSA 
program. Particular details of construc- 
tion, as it has been affected by the gov- 
ernment efforts to adapt local materials 
to the problem, may be summarized as 
follows: 

Cotton Covered House—Cotton duck, 
long used by the navy on decking, has 
been experimentally applied to the roof 
and exterior walls of a house in Coffee 
County, Ala. Treated to make it fire- 
resistant, the duck is airtight, water- 


There's little waste motion in the construction of one of the FSA’s prefabricated frame houses. 
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tight and forms excellent insulat, 
ing the house cooler in sum: and 
warmer in winter. The duck is s)- (chy, 
over a backing of plywood, plo oe 
composition board, which ha heen 


primed by a coat of lead or lins | oj 
using a casein adhesive and cop) op 
galvanized nails. A tendency to | 
may be overcome by stretching th. duck 
on panels for later assembly inst.) of 
applying it to the whole exterior wal). 
Cost of the experimental five-roon . 
was $1,350, including modern plumbing 


and wiring. It is estimated tha 
could be cut 20% by mass prod 

Steel Houses—Fourteen  stee! 
have been built on FSA farm proj, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caroli: | 
Florida, using the Tennessee Coal. [> 
and Railroad Co.’s “Panelbilt” system of 
prefabricated construction. Enginee:< he. 
lieve the galvanized sheet walls wil! kee, 
the houses cooler than wood. A “\" 
trough in each sheet prevents the stec! 
from buckling when weather chanve. 
The cost per house ranged from £1,695 
to $2,284. 

Rammed Earth Houses—Seven 
earth houses have been built by Fs\ 
at its Gardendale homesteads project in 
Alabama. No cost data are available as 
they were built as part of the project as 
a whole but this type of construction js 
not particularly cheap and FSA is not 
pushing it because two years of living 
experience has demonstrated that it may 
not stand up in a windy, rainy climate. 


Adobe, Adapted and Improved 


Adobe Houses—On the Chandler part- 
time farm project in the Salt River Val- 
ley of Arizona, FSA has built four eight- 
family row houses of adobe for workers 
employed on nearby ranches and on the 
co-op farm. The cost was $2,200 per 
family unit, exclusive of administrative 
overhead. Adjacent to migratory labor 
camps at Arvin, Baxter-Glendale, and 
Casa Grande, FSA has built 135 single 
adobe houses at a cost of from $1,000 to 
$1,500 each. 

Frame Houses—The type of dwelling 
most extensively constructed by FSA 
uSes standard cuts of lumber. Prefabrica- 
tion methods employed by private con- 
tractors have been partially adapted to 
the FSA jobs in the last year. Such a 
house is being built on the farms of 
southeastern Missouri for $1,100. 
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type of frame house accounts for most FSA construction. Newest FSA experiment is a house covered with cotton duck 


The Farmer Gets a House — from the FSA 


Though the FSA can build a 
frame house for $1,100, it con- 


» its attempt to develop liv- 
low-cost homes, the Farm 
e! urity Administration has 
erimented with local build- 
9 materials ranging from 
] od to steel (Tenn.), cotton 
\ {la.), adobe (N. M.), and 
in nmed earth (Ala.). Typical 
- samples of each of the houses 

pictured here. Detailed 
scriptions are on page 20. 


tinues to experiment with 
steel houses, which it has built 
for $1,695, cotton—for $1,350, 
and adobe—for $1,000. The 
cotton house, just built, will 
be tested for “living experi- 
ence,” as steel houses in four 
Southern states have been 


since last March. 


it, pounded down with a FSA’s steel houses, built in cooperation with Tennessee Coal, Built with a wooden frame, 
mper, makes a rammed Iron and Railroad Co., are made by the Tennessee's “Panelbilt” | FSA multiple-dwelling adobe 
th house, like that below. system of pre-fabrication, put together with bolts. houses shelter eight families. 
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firms ¢ 
For Rebuilding Citie- sions 4 
evenui 
Realtors pin future ho). Prof 
on revamping them; realtor 
_ about low-cost housing activity derived 
2 By THE END OF 1939, about 300,000 f, which 

ily units, representing around $1,0 this ye 
000,000 of new construction, will h» —— 
been built. 
For realtors, gathered last week in | dustry 
Angeles for the annual meeting of 
National Association of Real Est: 
Boards, there could be no more va he 
cause for optimism, for new dwelli: 
mean increased real estate activity a ve nt 
improved earnings, and there hasn’t bee» _—— 
such a volume of new construction si) Looki: 
1927. At that time, the real estate mar- Thev 
ket skidded into the depression, 
ernmen 
for the Chemist and Builder | years ahead of general business, and no! But th 
| until 1934 was the downward trend 
3 versed, the U 
F For a detailed picture of real estate alll a 
: @ Bountiful raw materials for the lime | y | prospects, realtors turn to the statistical a 
processor and cement maker, the chemist, | bible of of of Phil: 
semi-annual survey conducted by the 
‘ chemurgist and builder, are at hand in the national association through member pan 
; Gulf South: clays, limestone, shales and The | boards in 250 cities. This summer's sur working 
chalk. On the Gulf Coast are vast deposits neighbo 
; amily dwellings, although old dwellings The 
of oyster shells, easy to obtain and eco- of this type are saleable only at heavy elt 
c nomical to process. markdowns from original cost. Rentals i 
‘This developing country is rich in raw we times tl 
ses apart- ropean « 
. materials . . . networked with highways, ments they were down slightly. The io ie 
apartment supply is considered normal, 
waterways, railways, airways to home and idle. Th 
although rents are too low to justify new pointed 
2 international markets . . . equipped with construction; however, a few cheery souls Steins 
good schools, and intelligent, reliable white | feel that rentals are firming up suffi- serious 
lab bl ciently to promise some new multiple- 
abor... essed with low taxes (ten years family construction next year. 
remission in certain areas) . ready with 
buying power . . . fueled with abundant Th T 
e report indicates that rentals for ruc 
dependable Natural Gas. business property were reasonably steady | 
Industry is decentralizing southward to despite an acknowledged oversupply. i 
endtt h M he Gulf | Office space shows up best in this cate- =e 
a friendlier atmosphere. Move to the Gu Invites | gory with a vacancy average of approxi- suppor 
South, where you are wanted and appre- | mately 20%. A slight pickup in industrial —_— 
: 1 | property, especially small factory space, 
ciated by your neighbors! Without obli Industry he 
gation, let us make a confidential survey | true in the East where the rental charts ost on 
for you to meet the requirements of your _ are following the war pattern of 25 years they har 
industry * _ ago. Brokers report a demand for loft week, at 
; | space and vacant factories, partly to the Ame 
warehouse inventories accumulated since big truc 
For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to Sept. 1 and partly to permit expanded decided 
DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT manufacturing operations. , they pla 
| Real estate men are resigned, if not lars nex 
' reconciled, to the belief that the days of paign to 
I E D A | a steady increment in land values have elect lay 
U N j | departed, never to return. As they see it, Bogey 
the monopoly value of a building site has roads,” » 
P I P E L I N E e O M PAN Y evaporated with the general use of auto- all their 
mobiles. damning 
Major consequence, aside from a elude tri 
FOR TEXAS, Mail received et: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio shrinkage in number of people engaged tional fe 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and in real estate as an occupation, is the in- lems, th 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississivpi. | dustry’s shift of emphasis from promo- Most of 
ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL tion to conservation, Across the nation, keep hil 
COPR., 1999, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO half of the total income of real estate 
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firms comes from management fees and 
only half from sales and rental commis- 
sions and similar traditional sources of 
revenue. 

Professional lookers-ahead among the 
realtors don’t discount the benefits to be 
derived from the low-cost housing boom, 
which seems at last to have caught hold 
this vear and promises to develop further 
as costs are cut, but they are now talking 
up the rebuilding of the cities as the in- 
dustry’s sole big opportunity. At the con- 
vention, they urged that city planning 
commissions be given teeth, that whole- 
sale exceptions to zoning codes be 
stopped and that city planners shift 
their emphasis from traffic control to 
neighborhood development. 


Looking to Private Capital 


They distinctly do not relish the gov- 
ernment’s activity in low-cost housing. 
But the moderates recognize they can- 
not even hope for as much as restricting 
the U.S. Housing Authority’s program 
until someone shows how to do the job 
with private capital. Arthur W. Binns, 
of Philadelphia, was accordingly well re- 
ceived when he told the convention of 
his work in rehabilitating slums by re- 
working sound old houses in rundown 
neighborhoods—at a profit. 

The realtors bristled with statistical 
evidence of the need for rebuilding the 
cities. America’s cities sprawl across six 
times the area of equally populous Eu- 
ropean cities; 30 of the privately-owned 
area inside city limits lies vacant and 
idle. Their talk and their statistics merely 
pointed up what everyone knows: The 
deterioration of neighborhoods brings 
serious economic loss following popula- 
tion moves to the suburbs. 


Truckers Want Votes 


Put up $500,000 for adver- 
ltising campaign to woo public 
support at the polls. 


Biccest propLtem facing the over-the- 
road haulers is how to make the public 


think of them as pals and public servants, | 
not as the road hogs and tax dodgers | 
they have been painted. In Chicago last | 
week, at the sixth annual convention of | 


the American Trucking Associations, the 
big truck-and-trailer men of the nation 
decided the problem was so tough that 
they planned to spend half a million dol- 
lars next year on an advertising cam- 
paign to win favor with the people who 
elect lawmakers. 

Bogeyman of the truckers is “the rail- 
roads,” which they hold responsible for 
all their troubles. Between sessions of 
damning the rails and laying plans to 
elude traps laid for them by these tradi- 
tional foes, they talked over their prob- 
lems, their progress, and their profits. 
Most of them who know their business 
keep hiking their profits, as they have 


It’s a pleasure to take the wheel of a 1940 car — particularly if you 
enjoy the peace of mind that comes from adequate automobile insurance. 


Your local Standard agent can provide proper automobile coverage 
quickly and efficiently. Standard’s broad protection, selective ratings, 
and Safe Driver Reward mean greater security at lower cost. When 
accidents occur, company representatives throughout North America 
stand ready to help you out of trouble. 


Standard of Detroit, a sound, progressive, capital stock Company with 
55 years of experience, also protects against financial loss consequent 
on robbery; embezzlement; injury to self, employees, or the public; 
and similar hazards, 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


Peace of Mind 
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YOUR 


Product 
One of These 


Butter Ducks 
Bacon Fish Fillets 
Cake Decorations Ham 
Candy Ice Cream 


Canned Meats Lobster (canned) 
Cheese Meat 

Coffee Pork Loins 
Crabmeat Sausage 


Shad Roe 


Or These? 


Asparagus 


Frozen Foods 


Apples (frozen) Herring 

Artichokes Milk 

Broccoli Bag Liners 

Celery Oysters 

Flowers Roses 

Or These? 

Automobile Parts Shortening 

Bologna Shrimp 

Cubed Steaks Soap 

Lard Spark Plugs 

Oleomargarine Squabs 

Poultry Tamales 
Turkeys 


Patapar serves all these...and hundreds 
of other types of products! 


Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


Strong when wet- 


grease-proof, too 


Patapar is unique. Unlike ordinary 
papers it can be soaked without losing 
its strength. Also, it resists penetration 
of grease. That double feature brings 
Patapar into use for hundreds of jobs 
where no ordinary paper will do. 
Maybe your product needs Patapar. 
Let’s find out. Tell us what it is, how 
you might use Patapar, and we will send 
samples and full information. 


*Ree. U.S, Pat, Off. & Foreign Countries 


Patapar is sold in sheets 
and rolls; in many sizes, 
weighta, and finishes, 
Printing in one or more 
colors, with approved 
inks, is part of a com- 
plete service available in our modern plants, 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


been doing since they got their big ¢,)- 
portunity when the railroads curtailed 
service in the early 1939's. 

Typical start in the trucking business 
for most of the big shots who wandered 
through the Stevens’ halls last week was 
a time-payment truck that the owner 


| drove in search of freight on as whimsical 
| 

a voyage as that of an ocean tramp. 
| Pride of the industry is that nobody ever 


made good in it by coming in from the 
outside as a white-collar manager. No 
matter how he entered the industry, the 
operator now finds himself for the fourth 
year under Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulation that no longer lets 
him set his prices as he chooses. Instead 
of buying traffic by undercutting rates, 
he has to earn it by putting out a grade 
of service that can lick the other fellow’s. 

Successful operators have now learned 
how to make money under federal control. 
For one thing, they are putting together 
line-haul operations into long distance 
systems. Outstanding recent instance of 
pooling services is last week’s formation 
of Freightways, consisting of six compan- 
ies in the western half of the country. 
Freightways is based primarily on the op- 
erations of Consolidated Freightways of 
Portland, Ore., which last year did a $3,- 
000,000 business in eight states between 
California and Minnesota. Freightways 
will have western terminals along the Pa- 
cific Coast, eastern terminals at Denver 
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and Minneapolis. The companies ) } 
will interchange freight and equip 
that the shipper will have only o 
to deal with and will get his | 
through faster. 

Time was when 150 miles was < 
ered about the economic limit of }i: 
hauling. Freightways, with a may 
haul between Southern Californi 
the Twin Cities, has no misgivings . 
the length of its drag—which gi 
index of the extent to which hig 
hauling has progressed. It can po 
a number of long-haul lines that ar. 
ing very nicely indeed, against to 
competition than that west of the \{jc 


sissippi. 


Tires to Trucking 


What makes a long-haul operation 
nomically possible is a volume of two 
freight that the trucker can servi: 
better advantage, apparently, than any- 
body else. Prize example of the industry 
is Horton Motor Lines, Inc., of Charlotte. 
N.C., which is doing 706 more business 
in 1939 than in 19388, with total revenue 
around $4,500,000. Horton’s tractor- 
trailer units of shiny stainless steel roll 
on a precisely maintained mainline sche 
ule between Atlanta and New York, wi! 
other terminals as far west as Pittsburgh, 
Tire Dealer H. D. Horton got into truck- 
ing when a trucker owed him for so many 
tires that a transfer of title was the only 


l 


S. He made it. 
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.ay out. His special claim to fame is his 
agenuity in devising services that swing 
trafic his way. 

Tallest plumes on the Horton hat: 
His extra-fare, extra-fast run that leaves 
New York every noon, lays manufactur- 
ops’ high-priced dyes in Carolina branches 
hy next noon in time to ship out to tex- 
tile-mill customers that same day; and, 
his second-morning delivery in Central 
»nnsyivania of Piedmont region cigar- 
ettes—which in its first year increased 
the maker's sales in the territory 34 times 
as fast as his national rate of increase. 


Stunts by the Champions 

A lot of ingenious press-agentry has 
gone into the industry's efforts to con- 
vince the general public of what the sta- 
tistics prove, that the over-the-road 
trucks are the safest and most courte- 
ously driven class of motor vehicles on 
the highways. High point was reached in 
the series of state and regional “truck 
rodeos” climaxed last week in the na- 
tional championship on Chicago’s lake 
front. Here the local champions, under 


the 1929 highs. 


Ox Tuurspay, ten years ago this week, 
an era came to an end—the New Era. It 
was Oct. 24, 1929, and 12,894,650 shares 
came tumbling down on Wall Street 
heads. Immediately after, bankers formed 
a buying pool to shore up falling stock 
market values and business enterprises 
sought the industrial storm cellars. The 
depression was on. 

And now, just ten years after, it is 
again football weather, and again mer- 
chants are calculating their prospects for 
a Merry Christmas at the cash register— 
but this time more hopefully. And again 
the markets and business are in a state 
of transition—but the transition, instead 
of from up to down is from down to up. 
Whereas 1929 marked the beginning of 
industrial deflation, today there are sug- 
gestions that American business, after its 
siege, is prepared to embark on a pro- 
gram of expansion. Though the indus- 
trial production level is 10% to 15% 
under 1929, weekly steel production has 
already passed its 1929 peak (BW—Oct 
14'39,p13), electric power is well above 
any of its previous tops, and numerous 
non-durable consumer goods are reaching 
into new high territory—for instance, 
cotton textiles, shoes, tobacco manufac- 
turing, oil refining. But as other indus- 
tries approach—not yet surpassing—pre- 
vious high points, old economic questions 
arise: Has the United States reached 
industrial saturation? And did 1929 rar! 


the eyes of judges, put their big semi- 
trailer outfits through manipulations that 
would have been too tough for the 
average owner of a 104-inch wheelbase 
passenger car. The driver who best man- 
aged such stunts as backing his 28-foot 
trailer into a 30-foot parking space be- 
tween two parked cars, and backing its 
8-footh width unscathed into a 10-foot 
alley, won the right to pass into the next 
round. Meanwhile local radio stations 
and newspapers plugged for the general 
public to come to the free show. 

The truckers’ most effective argument, 
aside from the tremendous volume of em- 
ployment that they claim—with conse- 
quent tremendous number of pro-truck 
votes—is that they handle only 5% to 
6% of all intercity freight, and that a 
substantial share of this would not be 
moving at all if the trucks were not 
there to haul it. They assert with a 
good deal of asperity that when the rail- 
roads complain about the 50% of all 
automobile deliveries moved by _high- 
way, they are trying to get something 
that never was on the rails. 


1929—Down: 1939—Up 


Ten years after the crash, business is again in 
transition, but this time it’s on the rise, reaching for 


the end of the era of plant expansion? 

The answer seems implicit in a few 
recent facts: The United States Steel 
Corp. this week launched a $10,000,000 
rolling mill project at Clairton, Pa.; its 
West Coast subsidiary, Columbia Steel, 
is going in for a $1,000,000 rehabilitation 
and improvement job; the du Pont com- 
pany is putting up a cellophane plant at 
Clinton, Ia.; the Cleveland Electric Mlu- 
minating Co. is spending $6,000,000 on 
new generating equipment; the railroads, 
the first of this month, had 23,053 freight 
cars on order, as compared with 14,704 
placed in service during the entire first 
nine months of the year. 


More for Equipment 


Those are indications of the industrial 
expansion under way. Factory building, 
apparently, is on the rise. But unlike the 
booming "20s, expenditures on equipment 
are likely to far outstrip construction— 
for the reason that there is still a good 
deal of plant around waiting to be 
equipped and _ reconditioned, and _ it’s 
frequently cheaper to rent and rehabili- 
tate existing plant, than to build anew. 

The current business upthrust is the 
second effort American industry is mak- 
ing to penetrate the 1929 level of activ- 
ity. In 1937, Business Weex’s index at 
one time came within 11 points, or 8%, 
of the 1929 peak, as the chart opposite 
shows: and right now, around 120, the 


index again is within striking distance of 
the all-time high of 135.8. Several indi- 
vidual series, however, have not even ap- 
proached the 1929 levels—for instance: 
construction, automobile production, de- 
partment store sales, and commodity and 
stock prices. 


Durable Consumer Goods Lag 


Although there has been a consistent 
increase in purchases of shoes, shirts, 
dresses, and non-durable consumer goods 
generally, durable consumer goods pur 
chases have fallen far behind the 1929 
levels. Automobile output at 5,000,000 
cars in 1937 11% under the 1929 
high, and current hopes are not on a 
5,000,500-car-vear level. New residential 
construction has never attained the highs 
of the middle "20s, partly because (1) 
consumers spent money for automobiles 
that would have gone for housing; (2) it 
has been cheaper to pay rent than inter 
est, and (3) the splurge of the "20s re 
sulted in excess housing capacity. 

Not all durable consumers’ goods, how- 
ever, are under 1929. That's one explan- 


was 


ation of why steel production has ex- 
ceeded its "29 top. In the last ten years, 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the consumption of steel in miscellane- 
ous consumer goods products. For in- 
stance, sale of 1,285,216 vacuum cleaners 
in 1937 exceeded 1929 by 40,000 units: 
and household electric refrigerator vol- 
ume expanded steadily all during the 
big depression from 778,000 units in 1929 
to 2,310,000 in 1937. This year’s sales 
are estimated around 2,000,000, 


A Long Way to Go 

One psychological trait characterizes 
both producers and consumers. They 
both get optimistic at the same time 
when business is improving. Figures just 
released by the Federal Reserve show 
that producers’ plant and equipment ex- 
penditures advanced from $5,783,000,000 
in 1936 (a good year) to $7,570,000,000 
in 1937 (a better vear) , while consumers’ 
plant and equipment rose from $8,587,- 
000,000 to %9,634,000,000. Both, how- 
ever, were (and are) well below 1929 
expenditures of $10,157,000,000 on pro- 
ducers’ plant and equipment and 812, 
964,000,000 on And 
allowing for the decline in the 
level since 1929, this suggests that Ameri 
can producers and consumers have a long 
way to go in replacing present facilities 
before business attains the level of 10 


consumers even 


price 


years ago—when the market crashed. 

But there are essential differences be- 
tween now and then. For one thing, the 
population at 130,000,000 is 9,000,000 
greater. Again, in 1929, industry was 
completing a period of extensive recon- 
struction to enlarge productive capacity. 
Now industry has completed 10 years 
during which plant was neglected. What's 
more, war has produced a sudden strain 
on present capacity, and the industrial 
trend is up instead of down. 
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@ The doors to the huge Central and South 


American markets have now swung wide 


open to American bysiness. Millions of dol- | 


lars in extra orders are pouring in from 
120,000,000 eager-to-buy Latin Americans. 
And strategic location is again working to the 
advantage of New Jersey industry. New Jersey 
enjoys 500 miles of 


ports . 


‘Hospital Aid Revised 
| 3-cents-a~lay contracts be- 
ing tightened up, with drastic 
| reduction in maternity benefits. 


| Susscripers to the three-cents-a-day 
| plan for hospital care will sign a revised 
contract when their present agreements 
expire, the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York has announced. Four years’ 
experience revealed that the plan did not 
allow for proper distribution of risk, and 
contracts have been tightened up all 
along the line, with the most marked 
curtailment in maternity case benefits. 
However, it is estimated that benefits 
under the new contract will be sufficient 
in 95% of the cases affected. 

Since enrollment of the first sub- 
scribers in May, 1935, the number of 
individuals covered by the plan has 
risen to a present high of 1,350,000. 
The greatest jump in membership was 
between December, 1937, and Decem- 
ber, 1938, when benefits to subscribers 
were increased from 21 to 30 days of 
hospital care a year and a greater dis- 
count was allowed on care after the 
30-day period. Enrollment jumped from 
554,145 to 1,080,402. 


_ Discount Clause Modified 


The present contract provides for a 
334% discount on any time over the 
30-day period of allowed care. The dis- 


/ count has been brought down to 25% 


sea waterfronts ... | 
regular service to Central and South American | 
. . low-cost inland and waterfront | 


property. New Jersey affords unparalleled | 


advantages in the No. 1 domestic market. No 
state income tax... fair labor ...an overnight 
market of 23,000,060. people. Investigate. 
Write for “New Industrial Digest of New 
Jersey”, Dept. B-1, State House, Trenton, N. J. 
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on care over the new 21-day period, and 
is good for only 60 days. Benefits to 
maternity cases have been drastically 
reduced and now allow only %5 a day 
of hospital care for 10 days annually. 
Subscribers have been advised, however, 
that the old contract will apply to cases 
of pregnancy existing prior to Oct. 15. 

So far, the Service reports no drop- 
off in the number of subscriptions. This 
may be partly due to the fact that cer- 
tain clauses, such as those prescribing 
types of drugs and dressings to be used, 
have been modified for the greater pro- 
tection of subscribers. 

Largest of the 60-odd approved, non- 
profit, prepayment hospitalization plans 
in the United States, the Service showed 
in its financial statement of last June a 
surplus to subscribers of $568,043.04, 
with a reserve of $1,089,302 and total 
admitted assets of $3.934,428.47. From 


| the beginning of the plan to May 15 of 


this year, the Service has payed cooper- 
ating hospitals approximately $12,500,- 
000 and the number of subscribers who 
used the plan is estimated at 
150,000. 


Some Deduct from Payrolls 

At present 24.518 New York organ- 
izations subscribe to the Service. In 
12,908 of these, payment is through 
payroll deduction, making the cost to 
the individual subscriber slightly less 
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than in cases where organized |»... 
pay directly to the Service's offi 

Three types of membership ar yx 
sible under the plan: individua\ },. 
band-and-wife, and family. Cost 
scriptions ranges from $9.60 ay. 
for an individual under a payr:)! (de. 
duction arrangement, to $30 a your fo, 
a family membership obtained by 
application. Payments may be 
quarterly, semi-annually, or any ally. 
or, if by payroll deduction, mont} 


Whalers Are Missed 


Irked by federal excise, 
American companies turn their 
attention to European market. 


ONE OF THE PROPOSALS that died «ring 
the expiring sessions of the last Conyres. 
was a resolution to suspend the 3¢ per J} 
excise tax placed on oil from whales takey 
by foreign killer ships. The duty wen: 
into effect on June 30, as provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1938. 

In fighting the tax, the whaling con- 
panies charged that they were the vic- 
tims of lobbies representing interests 
which produce inedible tallow from city 
garbage pails. It was claimed that thes 
groups were trying to “ingratiate them- 
selves with the farmers.” The American 
companies complained that they would 
have to go out of business if the tax was 
imposed. But a lot of things have hap- 
pened since June 30, most important be- 
ing the war that is raging mildly in 
Europe. 

The United States industry consists of 
the Western Operating Corp., with its 
huge factory ship Ulysses, the American 
Whaling Co. with the factory ship Fran- 
go, and some small units along the Pacific 
Coast. American factory ships employ 
Norwegian killer ships and crews. These 
are the small steamers which track down 
and slay the whales. The Ulysses uses 
eight of them. To build that many killer 
ships in this country would have cost 
the company some $3,200,000. 


Whale Oil in Demand 


War has boosted whale oil prices in 
the world markets. At the time the Con- 
gressional drive was on, whale oil sold 
at around $100 a ton; it is now around 
$160 and still looking up. So instead of 
going out of business, the Ulysses sailed 
for her regular Antarctic whaling grounds 
on Oct. 7, to connect there with her 
regulation flotilla of Norwegian killers 
Meantime the Frango sailed, presumab!) 
for Sweden, with her last season’s cargo 
of oil. She will sell it in the world market, 
if nothing happens to her. It is assumed 
that the Ulysses will also market her 
next season’s catch in Europe, and ignore 
the American market. Prospects for gow 
prices are bolstered by the announcement 
that German whalers won't go to sea 
this vear, and that other nations engage« 
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whaling are to curtail their activities. 
Lords of the modern whale ships are 
the big blond Norwegian gunners. Com- 
pany profits depend on the gunner’s 
knowledge of whale behaviorism, his skill 
in handling the little killer ships, his aim 
with the harpoon. For three months each 
year the gunner follows his calling. For 
another three months going to and from 
the whaling waters he drinks whisky and 
plays cards. For the other six months he 
inhabits his villa beside his fjord, admired 
and envied by his neighbors. 


1D 


Skill Brings a Big Return 

Gunners have made as much as $20,000 
for three months’ work. There are some 
950 of these salty aristocrats and they 
are organized in an airtight little union. 
Because of restrictions on apprentices, the 
time required to develop experience, and 
the complete dependence on their skill, 
the Norwegian gunners and their 240-ton 
Norwegian killer ships have almost a 
world monopoly on the business. The 
big lumbering factory ships (where the 
blubber is boiled down to oil) may fly 
any flag but its killer ships are Nor- 
wegian. 

American companies did all right at 
home before the 3¢ tax was put into 
effect. Domestic whalers supplied the 
U.S. demand for 70,664,000 Ibs. last year. 
They assert that this amount is but a 
drop in the bucket compared to the an- 
nual production of other fats and oils 
amounting to 9,500,000,000 Ib. 

Whale oil is used principally for whit- 
ening soap, and the companies deny that 
it competes with any farm product. 
Procter & Gamble, through their large 
purchases, dominate the market. The 
whalers assert that Americans must pay 
more for soap if they are forced out of 
business. Also they say that their opera- 
tions in the Antarctic will support Ad- 
miral Byrd’s claim to American territory. 


Independents Hit by Tax 


Covorapo’s independent retailers are 
about convinced that they threw a 
boomerang when they worked for pass- 
age of the state’s chain store tax law. 
They had the first inkling late in May 
(BW—June3’39,p28), when the Colo- 
rado Supreme Court ruled that manage- 
ment of a string of independent stores 
selling auto supplies under the Gamble- 
Skogmo name was sufficiently centralized 
to make Gamble-Skogmo a chain liable 
to the tax. Then the state sent bills to 
Ford, General Motors, and other auto 
manufacturers, charging that their deal- 
erships constitute a chain. Ford is con- 
testing the case. Now State Treasurer 
Charles M. Armstrong says he’s about to 
file tax claims against all independents 
who operate in groups under the wing 
of a single wholesaler—and that's a big 
percentage of all independent grocers— 
and let the courts decide what’s a chain 
and what’s not. 


IN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


T IS frequently assumed that there is no connection between the public and 
| “our employees.” As a matter of fact one is part of the other, but public 
relations in the broader sense deal with generalities; employee relations in the 
individual plant require precision in fitting specific measures to personal needs. 

Because it permits this kind of individual adaptation the Connecticut 
General “Protected Pay Envelope” Plan has been accepted as an essential 
complement to national security planning. 

A new booklet “’ The Protected Pay Envelope” tells how this practical 
Connecticut General plan is working out in specific cases .. . suggests 


how it can fit into your organization picture. Have your secretary 
write for your copy today. 
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Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities, and al! group lines 
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Little Books Fight It-Out at 25¢ 


Two concerns now bid for retail volume with 
paperback reprints of best sellers. New entry is using 
offset lithography. More outlets being opened. 


Tuts YEAR nearly a billion magazines will 
be distributed throughout the United 
States. Dotted on a map, their circulation 
would correspond generally to population 
distribution—though, to be sure, per 
capita magazine consumption would be 
shown to be somewhat greater in the 
North than in the South, in big cities 
than in small towns and rural areas. 

But if a similar mapping job were done 
for new books, the result would be en- 
tirely different. Patches of the country 
would show up white, for the fact is 
that one-third of our people live in trad- 
ing areas where books are not on sale. 
In nearly 900 of the country’s 3,072 
counties, there are not even libraries. 

Publishers have long realized that to 
tap this vast virgin market they must 
seek new outlets. Book stores begin to be 
marginal propositions in towns of 10,000 
population or less. To reach the small- 
town shopper, and the millions of city 
folks who never go into a book store, 
publishers must get their wares into es- 
tablished traffic outlets—and _ their 
thoughts have run most often to the 
ubiquitous drug store. But to get books 
into traffic stores, they must be made 
volume items. The answer, obviously, is 
cheap books. But how cheap? 


Trade Follows Their Career 


Since June, the trade has been watch- 
ing an experiment that may very well 
give the answer—Pocket Books. These 
are 25¢ paper-bound reprints of former 
best-sellers. Their initial distribution 
through drug stores, cigar stores, depart- 
ment stores, and news-stands (in addi- 
tion to regular book stores) has excited 
the trade as has no venture in years. 
Their apparent success is now borne out 
by the advent of a competitor—Red 
Arrow Books. 

Publisher of Pocket Books is Robert 
Fair de Graff, no newcomer to the re- 
print business. He was until 1936 head 
of Garden City Publishing Co. (Star 
Dollar Books) , went from there to Blue 
Ribbon Books (98¢ up), and last year 
helped launch the Triangle Books (39¢). 

When the first ten Pocket Books were 
issued in June, de Graff planned to limit 
their sales to New York until August. 
Then, if the reaction proved satisfactory, 


he'd go after the national market. But 
at the end of the first week, the 10,000 
experimental copies of each title were a 
sell-out in New York—and out-of-town 
outlets were beginning to clamor for 
copies. These orders were filled toward 
the end of July, and, by the middle of 
August, de Graff was able to report total 
sales of 325,000 books, with reorders 
running between 12,000 and 15,000 a day. 

Sixteen new titles have been added to 
the original ten, and four a month is the 
intended future quota. De Graff figures 
on selling 60,000 to 75,000 of each title, 
can probably net 1¢ a copy on editions 
of 50,000. Royalties amount to only le 
a copy, split fifty-fifty between author 
and original publisher. 

Pocket Books, Inc., is a New York 
concern, but the new competition, Red 
Arrow Books, hails from Milwaukee. The 
publisher is Columbian Art Works, Inc., 
printers, publishers, lithographers 
for 35 years. Red Arrow Books are being 
printed in the comparatively economical 
offset lithography, without apparent loss 
of readability. Like Pocket Books, they 
are small—43 by 7, inches overall. 
Small page size does not mean small type 
size. Both Red Arrow and Pocket Books 
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are as easy to read as the average |oo) 
At the start, the Red Arrow Hook. 
will be pushed through book and 
ment stores. De Graff, after four...) 
with Pocket Books, rates his out 
this order: drug and cigar stores, joy. 
stands, department stores, book res. 
jobbers, rental libraries, five-and- 
There have been other attem, 
crack the volume market, but no: 
scored the success that now seems pos. 
sible. Most notable of the earlie: 
was the sad experience of Moder \, 
Books two years ago. Modern Ag: 
paper-backed 25¢ and 35¢ edition- 
costs by using the Rumford Pres. je- 
tween printings of the Reader's 
and advertised heavily. But losses », 
portedly ran to several hundred ¢}ov- 
sands of dollars before Modern Ave 
switched to a price of 50¢ on most of jt: 
books, with some at 75¢ and 95¢. 


A Different Approach This Time 


Actually, the Modern Age experienc: 
is of little value in figuring the chances 
for success of Red Arrow and Pocket 
Books. Modern Age was selling many 
original editions. Red Arrow and Pocket 
Books are selling reprints—therein lies a 
world of difference. Some manuscript: 
have a short and merry life, others have 
long and steady careers, and the editor 
probably doesn’t live who can pick new 
works that will unfailingly sell in the 
volume required for 25¢ editions. 


‘ 


Such may not always be the case. 


Strangely enough, a major obstacle con- 
fronting any publisher eying the 25¢ 
market has been the lack of competition. 
A single publisher can hardly supply 
enough titles to get many outlets inter- 


ested. Hence, it seems entirely reasonable 


that de Graff welcomes the entry of Red 
Arrow Books into the field. Reprints may 
build such a cheap-book market that 
new editions will get another try. 
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4 Gift to Laundries 


Public relations program 
in their behalf is sponsored by 
akers and sellers of supplies. 


mpustry which, without a 
of bad taste, may wash its dirty 
in publie is about to do that very 
thing. At its annual convention, in At- 
antic City Oct. 2-5, the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering informed delegates 
that a comprehensive public relations 
»rogram would start Jan. 1. This pro- 
cram is to be an outright gift to the 
jaundry-owners, from manufacturers and 
dealers in laundry supplies and machin- 
ery. Experienced counsel will be selected 
to supervise the campaign. 

{n entire session at Atlantic City was 
devoted to employee and public rela- 
tions—the first time in the institute’s 
56 years of conventioning that the sub- 
ject had received more than passing 
notice. Another evidence that the in- 
dustry is becoming increasingly con- 
scious of public relations was the interest 
in the institute’s new 12-page gravure 
magazine, Better Homemaking, which is 
designed for free distribution by member 
laundry-owners to their customers and 


show 


nen 


prospects. 


Weigh Advertising Policy 

Launched three months ago, Better 
Homemaking is sold to members at from 
$26 to $29 a thousand. It looks like a 
bargain to many laundry-owners who 
have been paying twice as much for 
four-page home-made jobs. While play- 
ing up the convenience and economy of 
laundry services, the magazine also car- 
ries articles on homemaking, fashions, 
textiles and movies. The print order for 
the November issue is 302,000 copies. 

Management of Better Homemaking 
is still undecided whether to accept 
advertising. 

If advertising is solicited, the first 
prospects undoubtedly will be the 47 
firms whose products bear the institute’s 
textile approval seal. Regardless of the 
decision on advertising, it is a sure bet 
that approval seal merchandise will be 
plugged constantly in connection with 
the magazine’s consumer education 
policy. 


No Repetition of 1929 

When an institute-sponsored advertis- 
ing test in northern Ohio flopped a year 
ago, laundry-owners who had been seek- 
ing some kind of national advertising 
lost hope. Recalling the $5,000,000 “Send 
It to the Laundry” educational cam- 
paign of 1929, which didn’t seem to do 
$5,000,000 worth of educating, directors 
of the institute are now convinced that 
national advertising is out of their pic- 
ture. Chief reason cited is the local 
nature of laundry service. Another is 
lack of uniformity in the names of vari- 


ous laundry services that are offered to 
the public. 

Even though the general public is 
unaware of the sponsor of the “Out of 
the Dog-House” series of unsigned full 
page ads boosting laundry service, now 
being run alternately in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Life, every owner of a 
commercial laundry knows that Procter 
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& Gamble is paying the bill. Salesmen 
from the industrial soap department of 
P. & G. intimate to laundry-owners that 
although the present campaign ends 
January 1, 1940, it is likely to be re 
newed if the laundry industry proceeds 
to show its appreciation in a material 
way. 

Laundry-owners who should know say 


Public Relations in Jarratt, Va. 


When the Johns-Manville Corp. last 
week dedicated its new quarter-mile- 
long factory in Jarratt, Va.—where 
insulating board will be made from 
Southern pine—it first treated some 
3,500-4,000 guests to a bang-up bar- 
becue, fed them on pig roasted over 
pits, lamb muddle brewed in pots, 


Curhing 


then took them on a tour of the new 
plant, where they saw such wonder- 
working contraptions as this saw, 
which cuts the “lightning joint” in 
Johns-Manville insulating boards (the 
joint which allows hidden nailing of 
a board), has an octopus of pipes to 
suck sawdust out of the room. 
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that the “Out of the Dog House” theme 
must come from P. & G.’s heart. For 
years many laundry-owners have been 
inclined to put P. & G. in the farthest 
corner of their dog house because of 
statements in that company’s box soap 
advertisements which were interpreted 
by the industry as back-handed slaps 
against commercial laundries. Most own- 
ers, however, have forgotten the episode, 
and many former critics are now placing 
large orders for chip soap with P. & G. 
Possibly the current good-will adver- 
tising has something to do with the 
case, but it seems more likely that it’s 
the recollection of the 1914-1919 wartime 
soap prices. 


Furniture Men Alert 


Low stocks and stiffening 
of prices point to unusual activity 
at midseason Chicago Mart. 


Four Trmes A Year, there is a national 
home furnishings market in Chicago's 
Furniture Mart (with some overflow to 
the Marshall Field-owned Merchandise 
Mart). To one of the four markets goes 
nearly every furniture dealer in America. 
Big dealers attend all four. Small dealers 
may go to only one of the Chicago meet- 
ings, and keep abreast of trends for the 
rest of the year by attending one of the 
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lesser markets in New York, Pn 
cisco, High Point, Grand 
Boston. January and July ay ;), 
markets, when nine or ten tho i} 
ers crowd into Chicago. Thy 
spring meetings are midseason ke 
Their normal attendance is 2 5) 
This week trade leaders we: 
ing that the market which o; 
Monday (Oct. 30) will be » 
midseason market. Its atten ano, 
likely to run far higher than : . 
2,500, may come close to the 1 
a January market. Trade leader. res, 
thus: Retail furniture stocks 
lower than usual after the Auy 
—and dealers are worried alii ; 


MAGAZINE READING INTERESTS OF WOMEN 


By Economic Status 


By Age Groups 
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McCall's readership analysis (BW—Oct21°39,p37)—“A 
Qualitative Study of Magazines: Who Reads Them and 
Why”"—gives advertising space-buyers a new tool for 
directing sales appeals to specific groups of women pros- 
pects according to “markets of interest”. 

Charts above show that fiction is the major magazine 
appeal of all women. Researchers call it an “escape” inter- 
est, point to the fact that fiction is more popular with poor 
women than with prosperous, with young than old. Current 
events, a “realistic” interest, shows the opposite trend. 

Other charts in the McCall study classify the degree to 
which the woman readership of 21 major magazines is con- 
centrated in various age, income, and interest groups. For Parents’ Magazine. 
example, the magazine with the biggest percentage of its 
circulation concentrated in the age group of women under 
25 is True Confessions; among women 25 to 34, it’s Parents’ 


Magazine; women 35 to 44, American Home; women 45 to 
54, National Geographic; women over 55, Woman's World. 

Similarly, the leaders by income groups are: in the 
prosperous class, Time; comfortable class, American Home: 
those “getting by”, Good Housekeeping; and in the low- 
income class, True Confessions. 

Among women who prefer fiction, Good Housekeeping 
leads; for food information, Good Housekeeping; style and 
beauty, McCall's; current events, Time; home decoration, 
American Home; pictures, True Confessions; gardening, 
Better Homes & Gardens; social and economic subjects, 
Time; advertising, American Home; home management, 


To avoid charges of bias, McCall's got three independent 
advertising men to direct the initial study, in which C. E. 
Hooper, Inc., interviewed 5,267 women. 
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4 Push to Finishing Materials 


terials contain many products used 
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var on price levels. Dealers will | 
be in Chicago to check with 


aa wers on price and supply, and, | 
erhaps, to begin building inventories. | 
) War !s likely to have little effect on | 
. industry’s lumber sources. Mahogany 


from the tropics arrive in this coun- 
.y from April to August, and 1939 ship- | 
re already completed. A normal 


ents 
ear’s requirements are on hand, so no | 
~eat price rise is anticipated. Walnut, 


ative wood, is of course available 
Barring a sudden rush for wal- 
out for gun stocks, little price activity 
expected in it other than from pos- 
ible wage increases and the generally 


sal 


ame applies to other domestic woods 


But, on the other hand, finishing ma- 


jirectly in war—such as gun cotton and 
nitric acid. Chinawood oil, because of 
chipping difficulties, is expected to show 
, sharp increase, as are other imported 
ngredients used in making paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers. Wool is already up 
%¢ to 25¢ a pound. Other finishing ma- 
terials—rubber, silk, zine, iron, steel, 
varns, leather, and burlap—are fluctu- 
ating from day to day in a generally 
upw ard direction. 

Hence, buyers in Chicago next week 
will find that furniture prices are already 
begimning to stiffen. Merchants, coup- 
ling in their minds the possibility of 
rising prices and a hope for continued 
economic upturn, are likely to do more 
buying than usual. 


What They Have to Show 
Spurring such buying, 2,000-odd 
manufacturers will show better-designed 
furniture than ever before. Modernized 
period designs, given zest by new fin- 
ishes, upholstery fabrics, and hardware, 
will furnish a connecting link between 
period designs and Modern. Hardware 
in many instances will be conspicuous 
by its absence, for it is replaced on many 
of the new pieces by grooved finger 
niches. On period pieces, hardware fol- 
lows simple lines to give a contemporary 
air. 

There will be further emphasis on 
ensemble and matched groupings by 
manufacturers. The new groupings are 
accompanied by matched novelty pieces 
designed in conjunction with the up- 
holstered groups. 

Tea and hostess carts are expected to 
appear in many of the novelty lines 
along with new knee-hole desks in oval, 
round, semi-circular, and kidney shapes. 

Kitchen furniture will feature en- 
larged ensembles with new emphasis on 
green as high-style color when used in 
conjunction with sparkling white. 
Chrome for kitchens, used for chairs 
and as legs on kitchen tables, will be 
heavily stressed. 


X-SET” PREFORMED 


YELLOW 


For economy, users of all kinds of machinery employing wire 
ropes can profitably follow the example of R. G. LeTourneay, Inc., 
who recently adopted ‘“Flex-Set" Preformed Yellow Strand as 
standard equipment on all their famous “cable controlled" machines. 


Of course, LeTourneau wants every machine to operate with 
greatest economy right from the start. Therefore, the decision to 
standardize on “Flex-Set” Yellow Strand was made only after many 
rigid tests, and observations right out on the job. 


“Flex-Set” Preformed Yellow Strand is a super-rope for super- 
service, the highest grade product of a company that has made 


nothing but wire rope for 63 years. 


Records of unusual performance are constantly being established 
by this marvelous rope in practically every industry — general 
construction, rotary drilling, mining, logging, and in industrial plants 


— as well as in road building. 


Ask any B. & B. Distributor or Branch 
Office for full details and prices. There's 
one in every industrial center, ready to 
serve you, even to the extent of recom- 
mending the grade and construction of 
rope best suited to your needs. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston _ 
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“avons OOENUT 


COSTSWITH 


Doenut wheels move mercadndise and machines with 
50% less labor I’rolong life of equipment, protect 
floors, absorb surface obstructions and roll silently. Do 
not sink in sand or soft sround. Developed by the 
inventor of the air wheel. Four year performance record 
on wheelbarrows, mowers, grease guns, spraying equip- 
ment, castors, trucks, ete. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture and mention uses you contemplate. 


MUSSELMAN PRODUCTS CO. 


Elektromesh screen is electroplated, not woven, on a cylindrical matrix. 


| v Pres. 


GEN.MGR. SEC.TRES. 


EX. V. PRES. 


executives of the Wisconsin W®® 
Gas & Electric Company are in 
instant voice contact with every 
part of the organization. . . . Re- 
quests, instructions and orders, information 
and verbal reports are Teletalked. . . . This 
twelve unit Teletalk system—a small invest- 
ment—vastly improves office routine. . . . It 
eliminates wasteful steps, conserves execu- 
tive time, reduces the possibility of for “ 
fulness and serves in many other ways. 


Teletalk p 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Executives Speed Up In- 
ternal Communication with 


S illustrated in this chart, the TTT ¢ 
ELECTRIC 


speed, convenience and oy «A of Teletalk 
is serving many businesses. Teletalk is low 
in cost, easy to buy and install. It costs prac- 
tically nothing to operate. Systems available 
for every business. Write for specific in- 
formation as to how your business can 
utilize Teletalk profitably, in many ways. 


its the combinati 


ing, Signalling and Sound Distribution, in one compact system. 
Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc., under U. S. Patents of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorporated 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY «¢ Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ¢ Established 1909 
Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, New York City © Cable Address: “ARLAB,” New York 


=” Quality is a Responsib Fair an 


of Inter ication; Pag- 
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New Screen Evolved 


Electroplating technique is 
adapted to perforating process by 
C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp. 


MENTION SCREENS to the layman, and 
his mind is likely to picture window 
screens of woven wire. Mention screens 
to an industrialist, and his mind can pic- 
ture forms ranging from woven wire and 
rod to perforated screens with holes that 
vary from the size of a silver dollar to a 
veritable pin point. A new method of 
electroplating or electroforming has been 
introduced in the manufacture of screens 
of the latter type having 2 5 to 400 holes 
per inch. The result is Elektromesh, new- 
est product of C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp.. 
Southport, Conn. 


Plate to Matrix to Screen 


Conceived by E. O. Norris of Jelliff, 
and worked out in cooperation with techi- 
nicians of The International Nickel Co., 
the method combines much of the tech- 
nique of electrotyping with the continu- 
ous process of producing copper and 
nickel sheets by electroplating. A screen 
design is drawn by hand, with each hole 
in its proper location, and photographed. 
The resultant image is printed photo- 
graphically on a sensitized metal plate. 
The plate is developed and etched. With 
a secret treatment, the parts represen'- 
ing the holes become non-conductors of 
electricity; solid portions remain con- 
ductive. 

The plate, which in the process has be- 
come the “matrix,” is wrapped around a 
cylinder which revolves in a_ plating 
bath. With electrical connections made 
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— Advertisement 


and tl 
| up on the cylinder. 


_ a production rate is in the neigh- | g PA Ay KA GIN G 


horhood of 800 amp. per sq. ft., about 
‘cteen times the current density used in ee 
aixteen LIMES 


production shops, and about eighty times | Clever Display Carton can be filled and closed quickly, requires 
used in small job plating shops, but no gluing operation. Its transparent window 
that used I at | Lures Fishermen means appetizing diced radishes, cubed car- 


current densities as high as 2,500 amp. 
ner sq. ft. have been used commercially | Nothing makes an angler’s heart beat faster 
in this process. At 100 amp. per sq. ft., | than to see a vivid array of brightly colored 

jeposit of 0.001 in. of nickel is laid baits and lures in his favorite tackle shop — 
bth unless it is the sensation experienced when 
“old fighter” actually attacks the bait. 


rots, bits of celery, and other fresh vegetables 
are clearly visible to shoppers. Besides, the 
cartons are printed in attractive colors to 
heighten their attention value. 

Nine small holes are punched in each pack- 
age so that vegetables receive necessary venti- 
lation to retain freshness, 

Sutherland has taken the lead in fashioning 
consumer unit Containers for mushrooms, to- 
matoes, Brussels Sprouts and other vegetables. 


Prepared Chop Suey 
and Chow Mein Go 
into Round Paper Containers 


down in 114 minutes; at 1,500 amp., the 


same thickness is laid down in 46 seconds; The “Go-Deeper River Runt-Spook” lure of 
at 2.500 amp., in 28 seconds. In other James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Michigan, 
words, the amount of metal deposited | j; merchandised in a display carton that aptly 
js proportional to the amount of current 
passed. Note that the rate of deposition 
is a function of the current rather than 
of the energy used. If the amperage is 
doubled by doubling the voltage, the rate 
of deposition is doubled, although the 
power consumed is quadrupled. 

As the screen is stripped automatically 
from the plating cylinder, it goes through 
a conditioning bath where it is freed 
from chemicals used in the plating bath. 


“Ready to heat and eat” chop suey and chow 
mein is now marketed in smartly designed all- 
paper cylindrical containers. La Choy Food 
Products, Inc., of Detroit, Michigan, selected 


sturdy, leakproof packages for their ular 
If a thinner screen is desired, excess PoP 
—_ metal may be “plated back” in the con- Chop suey and chow mein, cooked at a 200- 
ditioning bath; if a thicker screen is | degree temperature, are quickly transferred to 
specified, more metal may be added. In a refrigerator where temperature is kept at a 
— general, screens run from 0.0008 to level of 20 degrees Fahrenheit. So sudden a 
0.025 in. in finished thickness. Widest change ordinarily would cause the container 
1 screen yet made is 36 in.; and the longest, label to loosen, the bottom to soften. But, by 
1,400 tt using a special moistureproof adhesive for 
is applying labels and by employing moisture- 
: by Can Be Used in Fuel Strainers proof, greaseproof materials for the outer 
liner Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Elektromesh screens will be used pri- illustrates the underwater action of the lure, Michigan, developed an ideal paper container 
and marily in fine meshes below the limits | —— the sportsman the fish in pursuit 
dow of mechanically natal, and | The 
eens will supplement rather than compete | qual Gh 
pic. with woven wire. They will be used for | catch the fisherman's attention, and they en- 
ind strainers in fuel systems, since they can | trusted the manufacture of the cartons to the 
hat be produced with unperforated borders | same company so they could be sure of accu- 
oa surrounding and stiffening the perforated | rate reproduction. The carton serves as a 
of sections. Such fuel strainers are electro- | packing unit as well as a counter display. 
een formed continuously in multiples in sheet More recently, the Heddon Company chose 
ens form and then punched from the sheet. | Sutherland to design and produce an effective 
sles Screens for radio loud speakers are pro- | four-color — _. for a new po 
owe duced similarly. Since the process has so — indestructible fly rod lure, the “Punkie 
pook. 
rp. recently emerged from the laboratory, 
wo Her of commercial possibilities is Convenient Package 
Main point is that the new screens can | Makes Market for 
if. be made as stiff, tough, and strong as Diced Vegetables for chop suey and chow mein. 
"h- desired. Mesh can be of almost any shape ; These sanitary protective packages, attrac- 
‘0. and size. Borders and special construc- | Packed in convenient, transparent window car- tively printed in a red and black design of 
h- tions present few problems. The screens | 95, diced fresh vegetables have — oriental motif, save time and money for the 
a present smooth surfaces (important | WO" 4 definite es pans he food shopping jj, Choy firm . . . provide better flavor and 
nd where doctor blades and scrapers may lists of thousands of housewives. savor for consumers, 
en be used against them) and are readily Moistureproof, greaseproof components Ai. 
ile fabricated by punching, drawing, stamp- | also 
d. ing, welding, soldering, and the like. Al- | cious oy Chow Mein n . 
ma though they have been produced in cop- | Packaging Experts 
e. » per and other metals, nickel is the pre- | 
th | ferred material, since its tensile strength Exercise Sound 
“ F in the electroplated condition runs from Merchandising Principles 
awd Sutherland’s packaging experts have at their 
le ktromesh screen comes from the plat- commend paper in 0 maskless 
: Tr cylinder ih th ag haped eye Developer of the package that helped cre- variety of styles, shapes, and sizes. Their ver- 
z's 8 stretched after the manner o ate the market for ready-cut vegetables was _ satility in applying sound merchandising prin- 
a expanded metal lath,” to form a square- | sutherland Paper Company. Important to com- ciples to package design and development 
g mesh sereen. Its applications have not mission houses and produce packers is the fact has been responsible for the success of hun- 
e yet been explored. that the carton is of one-piece construction, dreds of products. 
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FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - 


No matter what your business, paper is an important “raw material.” 


contact customers by mail. 
portant letterheads and business forms more than half a century. | 
They are strong where strength is needed—permanent where long life: 
is required —attractive in outward appearance, And their cost is little 
more than for the cheapest papers. ¥ 

| Write for the story of how Neenah’s 

Ask your printer to use a Neenah paper. 


MANUFACTURED sy NEENAH pare 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS « FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS + FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 


THIS MODERN BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
EFFICIENCY 


WILL INCREASE OFFICE 


... the new “Streamliner’’ Suite 


Make your office a business home that is comfortable and attractive, as well as effi- 
cient. Enjoy the advantages of the new Globe-Wernicke ‘Streamliner” suite designed 
to keep pace with the trend for modern, economical office equipment. 


“Streamliner’” desks, tables, files and chairs are made in a variety of styles and sizes 
for every business requirement. The suite also includes telephone stand, waste basket, 
letter tray and costumer. 


In addition to standard finish this smart new office equipment is available in seal 
gray with white metal trim—very beautiful and practical. 


Globe-Wemicke business equipment and systems are sold by dealers everywhere. 


The Globe -Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 


Business WV eel; - October 


Nylon Hosiery on sale 


Six stores in Wilmingtoy 
handling them as latest 
du Pont’s research with fib: 


in 


One Year this month, E. I. p 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington J), 
announced officially the develop, 
Nylon, “the first man-made organ. 
tile fiber prepared wholly from r: 
terials from the mineral kingdon 
plans for a new $7,000,000 plant 


| upped to $10,000,000 or so) to ; 


at Seaford, Del. (BW—Oct29’ 


| This week, before the completion 


new plant, Nylon hosiery went « 
at six Wilmington stores, includin, +), 
department stores of Kennard-Py\ 4; 
of Crosby & Hill, and four spe: ialty 


shops. 


Purchases Held to Three Pairs 
Du Pont’s accompanying  announe: 
ment said, “The over-the-counter sales 
to the public will culminate extensiy, 
experimental work in cooperation wit! 
the hosiery industry. Several grades , 
quality hose have been developed. Ey 
phasis has been on producing a servic 
able stocking that has both sheerne 
and beauty.” Sales were restrict: 
known customers living in the Wiln 


ton area. And since the quantities avail. 
able for sale were limited by the 
production of a pilot plant, each « 
tomer’s purchase was held down to thire: 
pairs. The price range, which has bee 
haunting the dreams of hosiery mar 
facturers ever since Nylon was 
brought the manufacturers considera! 
comfort: 45-gage full-fashioned 
$1.15 per pair; 48-gage, $1.25; 51-gage. 
$1.35. “Sheerness” ranges from “inv 
dium” to “very.” On initial introdw 
tion, at least, the new hose would not 


| make inroads into the volume market 
| where retail prices are just beginning to 


reflect the rise in natural silk. 


Just the Name, Nylon 


Although practically every important! 


‘hosiery mill has cooperated in the pro 


duction of this first lot of stockings, they 
are branded only with the name, Nylor 
Since constructions are identical, and 
since the prime purpose of the sale is to 
obtain test experience at the hands of 
cash customers, du Pont felt it best to 
free the research from any prejudices 
or confusions which might arise from a 
variety of brand names. The compan) 
wants the definite low-down before gen- 
eral sale in 1940, following the comple- 
tion of the new Seaford plant. 
Meanwhile, from across the Pacific, 
where Japan has been worrying about 
the continuing impact of man-made 
fibers on worm-made silk, comes word 
that a Korean research worker, Dr. 
Shoki Ri, assistant professor at Kyoto 
Imperial University, has succeeded in 
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Busines 
cunthesizing a still newer fiber out of 
asl », and acetylene gas. He calls 
“Synthesis No. 1.” Fragmentary 
ere licate that it is quite unlike 
Nylon. it being wool-like in character 


PRODUCTION ANGLES 


CO: from Limestone 

Frozen Carponic Corp., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, reports that it has recently 
completed a year’s uninterrupted pro- 
juction of carbon dioxide direct 
mestone. The Gillette process, which it 
ves, caleines limestone in a tall rectan- 
gular kiln. The CO, evolved is reported 
colorless, and approxi- 
Residual by-product 


from 


, be odorless, 
mately 98% pure. 


lime. 


Uniform Winding Tension 


To WIND STRIP METAL into coils of uni- 
the winding reel starts at 
ts highest speed. As the material in- 
creases in diameter on the reel, the 
speed is reduced, Faced with the prob- 
m of making the operation automatic, 
the engineers of Lewellen Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ind., hooked on a_ special 
variable speed Lewellen transmission 
with electrical control. The new set-up 
not only controls winding speed accu- 
itely, but resets itself for further opera- 
tion during the removal of each com- 


form tension, 


pleted coil. 

Five New Booklets 

1) “Acme Propvucts for Those Who 
Export,” Acme Steel Co., (2) 
\llis-Chalmers Texrope Drives and Lo- 
Maintenance Motors,” Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee; (3) “Folding Cartons Plus,” 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago: 
1) “Automatic Control for Interior 
Lighting.” (Booklet No. GEA-2679B) 
General Electric, Schenectady; (5) “101 
Welding Ideas for Low-Cost Mainte- 
nance,” Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 


“Goggle Carts” 
SAFETY 
welding 


Chicago; 


SPECTACLES, respirators, and 
helmets likely to hamper 
production unless they are kept in the 
best of repair and adjustment. To insure 
the efficiencies of these essentials, Cater- 
Tractor Co., Peoria, has 
trained two special attendants for the 
work and supplied them with “goggle 
to carry the tools for their jobs. 


Stoker Coal Research 
Coat Co., Pittsburgh, supple- 
enting the research work of the Bitu- 
mnous Coal Research, Inc., the coal 
sssociations, the railroads, and individ- 
‘a! operators, embarks on a permanent 
program of investigation and research 
n connection with its coals for use in 
kers. special laboratory is being 
eqiipped at the Seaboard plant of Kop- 


are 


; 


pers Co., Kearney, N. J. Research sub- 
jects will include the determination of 
fusion ranges suitable for domestic 
underfeed stokers, a study of coking 
tendencies, and an investigation of the 
effect of different feed and air settings 
upon individual coals. 


All-Welded Giant 


Four RAILROAD CARS were required for 
shipping a one-piece creosoting cylinder 
recently completed in ten days by Tread- 
well Construction Co., 607 S. 12th St., 
Midland, Pa. The all-welded pressure 
vessel, which meets ASME and ASTM 
requirements, is 160 ft. long and 6 ft. in 
and 111,000 Ib. The 
steel with a @ 


diameter, weighs 


shell is 8-in. -in. head. 


gow 


COLLOIDAL 


HEAT 


im conveyors and baking | 
ovens, in die casting and perma- 
nent mold equipment, in ceramic 
glass making in 


every day 
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REDIPOINT 
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Brown BIGELOW 


| This material is now available in 
a form that permits stable sus- 
nsions, even in low viscosity 


uids such as 


kerosene, spindle — 


oils, etc. Where boundary con- | 
ditions exist, ‘“dag” colloidal gra- 
“wegee acts as an ideal teammate 


In the presence of high — 


dispersed in flui 


rties of “dag” 


ehite 182 uses in industry. | 
your oil supplier can easi- 
ily add “dag” to your present lube 
selected petroleum fluids. 


Ecucson COLLOIDS CORPGRATIO 
PORT HURON, MICHIG 
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And Now — Landing Beams 


Man’s conquest over the air has been 
fought at every step by a formidable 
enemy .. . fog. Then, directional beams, 
transmitted between airports by radio 
gave the danger of fog its first great defeat. 


Now, landing beams remove fog’s final 
threat. Riding a landing beam, the pilot 
can bring his ship in almost as surely and 
safely as if the Te didn’t exist. 


Many Mallory precision parts contribute 
to this newest safety factor in flying. If 
the manufacture of your products calls 
for power supplies, condensers, switches, 
vibrators . . . or for metals of higher con- 
ductivity and greater strength, you may 
be sure that Mallory can supply you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmallo 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


Here’s one answer 
to the CONSUMER movement 


This tag on I. E. S. specification lamps 
is got only a mark of identification it is 
one answer to the consumer movement. 
For this tag 1 * aay post to a product 


certified by . test as to qualit 
and performance . .. in accordance wit 
iven specifications. Sales indicate that 
the tag is also helpful to sellers. 


Electrical Testing 
Laboratories él 


a 
a 


| NEW PRODUCTS 


Movable Partitions 


SUBDIVIDING OFFIces and partitioning fac- 
tories become simple, low-cost jobs with 
the new “Transite Walls-Universal Type 
Movable Partition Walls,” developed by 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York. Basic material is Transite, an as- 


bestos-cement composition. Ingenious 
connectors make dismantling and reloca- 
tion as simple as original erection. Al- 
though the walls and accompanying 
doors are only 1}-in. thick, they possess 
a high degree of resistance to noise and 
fire. 


*“Powder-Braze”’ 


Newest Taine for joining metals by 
brazing is Powder-Braze, a powdered 
metal product of Charles Hardy, Inc., 
415 Lexington Ave., New York. Proce- 
dure is to heat the metals to a tempera- 
ture of 1,325-1,450 deg. F., and to flow 
on the powder from its spouted can, pro- 
ducing a tough, malleable joint. Copper 
brazes to copper without a flux. 


Triple-Duty Floor Machine 


Desicnep for the three distinct duties of 
sanding, steel-wooling, and _ polishing 
floors, the Tri-Craft Floorworker comes 
from the plant of Porter-Cable Machine 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for service in plants 


and buildings of all kinds. Terrazo and 
concrete floors are as amenable to one or 
more of its services as linoleum and wood. 


Automatic Time Switch 
Wuoever wants his radio turned on at a 


particular time or desires the electric 


coffee maker to get going auto», »‘\p. 


in the morning will appreciate ¢). Pi), 
Automatic Time Switch of Pin \y 
Co., Detroit. The device of 


length of wire with suitable plu in exp. 
nectors and a switch which fits on +, 
alarm winder of almost any sand; 
alarm clock. Duly set and connec‘ ed, 
clock does the rest. 


Adjustable Speed Motor 


By CoMBINING an eddy current clutd 
and a standard AC squirrel cage moto; 
Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, achieves ¢), 
Ajusto-Spede Motor with a range of spe 
from zero to full motor speed at ful! Jog 
torque. There is no mechanical cont, 


between the driving and driven members 
of the unit. Speed and torque changes 
are obtained by varying the magnetic 
excitation of the clutch. 


*‘Minute Man” Blueprinter 


Occupyine a desk space of only 9 x 2% 
in., the Paramount “Minute Man” Blue- 
print Machine makes prints of any six 
up to 18 x 24 in. As designed by Para- 
mount Engineering Co., 5707 W. Lak 
St., Chicago, the outfit consists of a glas: 


cylinder, a heavy canvas for holding sen- 
sitized paper in contact with material to 
be blueprinted, two inbuilt photo-flood 
bulbs, and a “Mark Time” timer to 
assure accurate exposures. 


Thermostatic Filler 


Ligums sHRINK with cold and expand 
with heat like most solids and gases 
Thus when a drum is filled with liquid at 
a low temperature, the customer gets a 
heavier poundage. To facilitate uniform 
filling, National Meter Co., 4207 First 
Ave., Brooklyn, is bringing out the new 
Cornell Empire Thermostatic Filler, a 
compact unit which automatically cor- 
rects liquid volume for changes in tem- 
perature, and offers appealing economies 
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ty refiners, compounders, and distribu- | 

. 

4 all kinds of liquid products. | 
| 


tors 
“Tiger Stretch” 


Ker on the two knee pads of the Tiger 


stretch Conditioning Machine, grasp the | 
| 


nadded handles, and stretch back and 


forth. According to the manufacturer, 
John Tolchin Co., 251 Third Ave.. New 
York, the machine muscles 
without hardening them. “Bay windows” 
vanish; hips are checked and streamlined. 


conditions 


Electronic Are Welder 


For PRECISION WELDING of light-gage 


steels, stainless steels, and other metals, 


\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


recommends its new Weld-O-Tron unit, | 
and | 


sing the newly developed 1/32 
3/64-in. electrodes with currents as low 
as 5 amp. Heart of the unit is a multiple- 
tube, polyphase mercury vapor rectifier. 
Accurate control makes possible the 
welding of sheets as thin as 0.01 in., or 
approximately 32 gage. 


ve 
Silbrite 
DuRING THE PAST YEAR, several promi- 


nent jewelers have been protecting silv- | 
erware against tarnishing by single ap- | 


plications of a compound developed by 
Norma Chemical Co., 100 Stevens Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. It is now being 
retailed under the name of Silbrite. 


Safety Belt Grinder 

Aurnoucn it was developed by Fisher 
Scientific Co., 711 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 
for grinding metallographic specimens, 
Laboratory 


the Fisher Belt Grinder 


should find wider applications. Moving 


parts are inclosed in a protective metal 


housing, with an opening through which | 


the operator has access to a 4-in. grind- 
ing belt. 


“AIR-MINDED PEOPLE 
BETTER IN LIGHT-CONDITIONED 
OFFICES” Says United Air Lines Official 


Production «45 


United Air Lines modern terminal and office at Chicago airport. 


o LENTY of good light for day 
or night work is a “must” in our 
Chicago terminal office.” reports a 
United Air Lines official, because air- 
minded people just naturally seem 
to do better work when the offices 
are light-conditioned.” 
Not only air-minded people. but 
everyone does better work in good 
light. That's because it helps them 
see more easily, work with 
fatigue. and do a more efficient job. 


less 


When vou light-condition vour of- 
fices, be sure to use Mazpa 
lamps. They're more efficient than 


ever this vear, and they give more 
light for your money because they 
stay brighter longer. Write General 
klectric Company.. Dept. 1660-BW- 
J. Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a free 
copy of “Light for 
Seeing in the Office.” 


G-E Silvered Bowl 
Mazpa lamps are reg- 
ular Mazoa lamps with 
a coating of “mirror” 
silveron the bowl. They 
provide indirect light 
at low cost. 


mane 
(LONGER 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The United Air Lines « 
Silvered Bowl Mazpa 
provide 30 footcandles of li 


ice is light-conditioned 
one in modern indirect fixt 
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PLANNED 


WASHROOMS 


DO THIS FOR YOU 


Reduce cost by more 
efficient arrangement 


Build good will by 
more satisfied workers 


| 


| 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PERSONNEL + EXECUTIVE POLIicy 


Slowdown 


Automobile union’s substitute for sitdown as 
fighting technique works best on closely-integrated pro. 
duction. Other industries watch new use of old tactics, 


Detroit, where the sitdown epidemic 
started, has broken out with a new rash 
of labor trouble. This week interest in the 


| differences between the Chrysler manage- 


NEFFICIENT arrangement, poor 

fixtures, a limited supply of 
towels—these things cause delay 
and loitering, cost you money in 
time wasted. Instead, why not put 
your washrooms on a paying basis? 
Let them help you build good will. 


Without increasing your budget 
one cent, the Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service will show you how 
you can have modern, up-to-date 
washrooms that build good will and 
pay their own way. 


We suggest you send for these 
cost-reducing facts already used to 
put thousands of plant and office 
washrooms on a satisfactory and 
economical basis. 


“Washroom Advisory 
Service’ Booklet 
gives practical 
suggestions on how 
to relieve congestion 
reduce overhead 
in washrooms. 


* Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Send me, without 
obligation, “Scott Washroom Advisory Service.” 


ment there and the C.I.0. group of the 
United Automobile Workers was over- 
shadowed by concern about the fighting 
technique that had made big headlines 
for the dispute. Industry was watching 
the “slowdown” to see whether it, too, 
would prove contagious. 

The slowdown comes into operation 
when workers let down speed or efficiency 
at critical points in the flow of produc- 


_ tion, thereby creating artificial bottle- 
/ necks that can’t easily be eliminated. 


How well it will work in an industry de- 


_ pends largely on how closely that indus- 


try’s production is integrated, on whether 
a slackening up at one point is likely to 
slow down the whole schedule. In most 
automotive plants—car makers and ma- 
jor suppliers—it takes but a handful of 
men on key operations to upset produc- 


Chrysler checks up constantly, times 
workers on the assembly line. The 
time question is critical now as De- 
troit labor uses the slowdown to put 


tion to such an extent as to require sus. 
pension of work. 

Primarily responsible for this is the 
fact that in the manufacture of an auto. 
mobile there is virtually no storage of 
materials between operations. Particu- 
larly is this true in body-building. Pro. 
duction schedules are generally set on 4 
day-to-day basis, figured from dealers’ 
orders. 


More Vulnerable Now 


On a given day the first car off the 
line may be a green coupé, the next one 
a brown two-door sedan, then a blue 
four-door, and so on. As the chassis 
moves along, hoods, fenders, bodies, and 
other units of the proper color must 
reach their assembly points at exactly 
the right instant and in the proper se- 
quence. Any interruption in the smooth 
flow stops the final assembly line. And 
it has become easier to do this since car 
makers have gone in for color options 


pressure behind its demands. One 
way workers disrupt assembly is to 
let a body go through the first paint 
booth without a spray coat. 
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The Auto Labor Front 


difficulties in the automo- 
tive sector of industry grew more 
complicated this week. While 
Chrysler Motors and United Auto- 
Workers 
were conferring with 
Dewey, Department of Labor con- 
ciliator, the union decided to 
strike four plants of Borg-Warner 
Corp. parts makers. Another 
Borg-Warner plant has been strike- 
bound for three weeks. Coming up 
was the General Motors problem 
of resuming lapsed labor contracts, 


representatives 
James F. 


mobile 


with uneasiness already evident in 
Flint. In an over-all survey, these 
facts stood out: 

(1) Management was in a fight- 
ing frame of mind, and there were 
many employers who believed the 
U.A.W. would crack under pres- 
sure. 

(2) The union was confident. 
Spokesmen charged bitterly that 
Chrysler had never accepted the 
principle of collective bargaining, 
and that other companies regarded 
unionism as a passing phase. Con- 
servative C.1.0. advisers, including 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hill- 
man, were keeping hands off. 

(3) The government was mov- 
ing in. Dewey began to look like 
a permanent resident of Detroit. 
Sec. Perkins was keeping in touch 
by phone, and the Michigan labor 
board had been nudged out of the 
picture. In Washington, there was 
talk of another Automotive Labor 


Board. 


| 

as well as a variety of upholstery styles. 

Easiest point of attack in most auto- 
mobile plants is in body-finishing and 
sub-assembly. At Chrysler, union work- 
ers using the slowdown to put pressure 
behind their demands found that they 
could disrupt assembly simply by letting 
an occasional body go through the first 
paint booth without a spray coat——-and 
it didn’t take them long to discover ways 
to ball up key assemblies affecting many 
plants. 


Foundry Work Concentrated 


The Dodge plant is the focal point 
from which the production of Chrysler 
Corp. radiates to Plymouth, Chrysler, 
Dodge, Dodge Truck, and De Soto. Here 
are Chrysler's major foundry facilities. 
Here are machined and assembled most 
of the cylinder blocks, connecting rods, 
and other engine parts, as well as axles, 
transmission, etc. What is more, most 
of these parts are interchangeable among 
a number of cars, at least in the early 
stages of production. For instance, a 
cylinder block casting from the foundry 


This costly production tie-up was 
caused directly by faulty safety 
goggle lenses. The severe eye strain 
that results causes workmen either 
to remove the equipment and suffer 
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schedule... 
..we had to pull 
Joe out 


injury —or incur splitting headaches 
that harm their efficiency and mo- 
rale. In either case your profits suffer. 


WILLSON Industrial Goggles elim- 
inate this condition quickly and 
permanently because WILLSON flat 
Super-Tough Lenses are uniformly 
toughened for protection . . . accu- 
rately ground for undistorted vision. 
WILLSON Safety Service can be ap- 
plied to your plant— without charge 
er obligation. Write for complete 
information. 


v 
Style RRSO is one of more . 
than 300 different ty pes GOGGLES 
of Willson Goggles de- e RESPIRATORS 
signed for every conceiv- PRODUCTS INCORPORATED . HELMETS 
able industrial use and READING. PA_USA fstabiished 


condition, 


e GAS MASKS 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Clients 
served: 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 
Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 
Bank of the Manbattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 


Holmes & Edwards Division 
International Silver Company 


Thos. Cook & Son —Wagon-Lits, Inc. 
General Electric Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 


SALARIED 


POSITIONS 


We carry on preliminary ne- 
for positions paying 
: rom $2,500 to $25,000. 29 
years recognized standing and 
reputation. 
. ind The cost is small... your re- 
paver? taining fee protected by refund 
«os Provision. Identity covered and 


Ser'“* present position (if employed) 


protected. 


if your salary hos been $2,500 or more, 
send name and address for details. 


282 DELWARD BLDG. 
R. Ww. 
et B | X BY tes BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Travelers Say /- 
IN ST.LOUIS STAY AT 
Hotel ‘Lennox 


MANUFACTURERS 
Desiring Live, Aggressive Sales Representation 
on the PACIFIC COAST 


COMMUNICATE 


SNYDERMAN co 1160 HOWARD ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Established 15 Years 


may become part of a Plymouth, a 
Dodge, a De Soto, or a Chrysler Six, de- 
pending on a variation in only a small 
number of operations further along the 
line. 

This standardization of production de- 
sign has made possible the complex 
modern automobile—particularly in the 
“lower middle” price class. But it has 
also made possible the use of the slow- 
down to stop the works by jamming the 
flow of some key feeder line. Slow down 
gear production and you interrupt trans- 
mission case machining. Slow down trans- 
mission assemblies and you halt final as- 
semblies just as soon as the small float- 
ing bank of sub-assemblies has been 
eaten up. 


Reversing the Lines 


This is not a condition peculiar to 
Chrysler. It applies, though perhaps in 
slightly lesser measure, to General Motors, 
Hudson, Ford, Nash, ete. For instance, 
the smaller Pontiacs and Olds sixes 
carry the same body shells and other 
parts as the Chevrolet line. And prac- 
tically identical transmissions off the 
production lines at Warner-Gear go into 
several makes of cars. 

In applying the slowdown, the U.A.W. 
has merely reversed the method used by 
the automobile makers to build up stand- 
ard daily production rates as new models 
are introduced. When operations are 
begun on new models, assembly, sub- 
assembly, and production lines are all 
started up slowly and operated that way 
until proper timing has been calculated 
for all departments and workers have be- 
come accustomed to variations from the 
previous models. Then, week by week, 
conveyor lines and schedules are stepped 
up until “standard” production speeds 
are reached. After each step-up there is 
a careful check to eliminate bottlenecks 
before production is once more increased. 
What the slowdown does is to create new 
bottlenecks. 


Slowdown Hits Harder 


The slowdown, often used in cases 
where unions were charging manufactur- 
ers with abnormal speed-ups, is not new. 
In some phases, it is about as old as the 
factory system, though the modern tech- 
nique was first made spectacular in the 
Akron rubber plants, where the sitdown 
—now deemed “bad public relations” by 
labor—also began to make headlines. De- 
troit had its first experience with the 
slowdown in the early days of the United 
Automobile Workers. When that organ- 
ization was getting its start under the 
zegis of the American Federation of La- 
bor, assembly lines in one plant or an- 
other were occasionally slowed down by 
employee action. However, union mem- 
bership was so slight that a few dis- 
charges usually restored orderly produc- 
tion. Now that the U.A.W. has an easy 
majority in a great many plants, it’s 


not so easy. 
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New Labor Law Test 


NLRB action against open 
shop employer groups in Los 
Angeles is challenged. 


Tue Nationat Lasor Relations Boar 
is moving in on four leading Los A) 
open shop employers’ groups with «: tiny, 
which may decide how much juris¢ tio), 
the board has over such associatio.. 

The actions were brought agains 
Southern Californians, Inc., Merchants ¢ 
Manufacturers’ Association, The Neutral 
Thousands, and Employers’ Advisor 
Service. Hearings began this week in Lox 
Angeles under Trial Examiner Howar/ 
Myers. 

On complaints supplied by local A F I, 
and C.1.0. unions, the labor board charges 
that the four organizations interfered 
with free collective bargaining rights of 
employees in unions, fostered company- 
controlled “independent unions,” infly- 
enced employers who were not member. 
of the groups to deny employees their 
rights under the Wagner Act, formed se- 
cret employee groups in struck plants to 
break strikes, formed housewives’ asso- 
ciations to promote “back to work” move- 
ments during strikes, and distributed res. 
ignation blanks among union members 
in order to encourage withdrawals from 
the unions. 


They Deny the Charges 


The four employer organizations have 
denied all allegations and have ques- 
tioned extension of the board’s jurisdic- 
tion to the associations which do not 
employ labor. 

The board’s complaint originally in- 
cluded charges against four Los Angeles 
tent and awning manufacturers for in- 
terfering with collective bargaining 
rights of the Textile Workers’ Union 
and other C.I.0. groups by fostering in- 
dependent unions (among other things). 
Last week the companies, while denying 
the allegations, waived hearing and 
agreed that the board should issue an 
order against their doing any of the acts 
of which it accused them. They said they 
would accept a federal court enforce- 
ment order. 

Action of the Los Angeles unions in 
complaining to the Labor Board against 
the four associations is the second major 
episode in a flank attack on open shop 
forces in “the citadel of the open shop.” 
First engagement was won by the unions 
last month when a jury decided that col- 
lection of union dues could not be classi- 
fied as “extortion” in a case involving a 
group of union members in the Chrysler 
automobile plant (BW—Oct?’39,p39). A 
third objective, on which both C.1.0. and 
AFL. forces will concentrate during the 
next few months, is ousting of Buron 
Fitts, aggressive Los Angeles district at- 
torney, regarded by them as a key factor 
in maintenance of the open shop. 
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LABOR ANGLES 


Renew Coast Arbitration 


\gBITRATION WAS RESTORED as a basis of 
«aterfront relations on the West Coast 
‘his week when Wayne Morse, federal 
arbitrator, who resigned early this month 
after Harry Bridges’ Dock Checkers’ 
(nion had refused to abide by one of 
‘; decisions, agreed to return to his job. 
Bridges last week withdrew the San 
Francisco picket line which Morse has 
branded violation of contract and agreed 
to play ball in the future. Meanwhile, 
negotiations for new contracts between 
the Waterfront Employers’ Association 
and the maritime unions continued ami- 
ably in San Francisco. Even the “tough 
babies.” Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, appeared to be anxious to reach 
an agreement although no actual progress 
n terms was made this week. Significant- 
ly, the Sailors’ Union, headed by Harry 
Lundeberg, Bridges’ arch-enemy, has 
signed a two-year contract with provi- 
sions for a sliding scale of wages based 
on fluctuations in living costs. 


Not Interested 


Because changes in working hours would 
be under consideration to fit the 42-hour 
requirement of the Wages and Hours 
Law, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce this month pointed out to mem- 
bers that earlier starting and quitting of 
lay shifts would help eliminate traffic 
and transit congestion. It suggested they 
might schedule other hours than 8 to 
4:30, asked that they report their deci- 
sions. Interest registered by employers 
was exactly 2.5% above absolute apathy. 
The first 80 questionnaires showed that 
only 2 companies with 232 employees 
had moved their hours in the desired 
direction. 


New Silicosis Battle 


| Ivpvsrrtan health circles are buzzing 


| with reports of an “exposé” of silicosis 
» dangers which are alleged to infest the 


} Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri. Pri- | 


tri-state lead and zinc mining area of 


mary talking point is an anticipated re- 
port by the National Committee for 
People’s Rights, a group of liberals, with 


| headquarters in New York. Mining ex- 


perts who have investigated the same 
area are ready with a complete rebuttal, 
and are holding in reserve evidence by 
U.S. Public Health Service and inde- 
pendent hygiene operatives to show that 
silicosis dangers are well below permis- 
sible standards. A roundup of progress 
along preventive lines will be offered by a 
distinguished panel, at the meeting of 
the Air Hygiene Foundation, which is 
_— for Nov. 14 and 15 at Pitts- 
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THE APPALACHIANS! 


WITH PENNSYLVANIA‘S 
NEW 160 MILE SUPER-HIGHWAY 


© McLaughlin Air Service 


All 7 mountain vehicular tunnels will be 
Sturtevant Ventilated! 


HE GREATEST single highway project ever attempted in the history 

of the United States—the new Pennsylvania Turnpike now under con- 
struction. Stretching across the state of Pennsylvania, from Pittsburgh to 
Harrisburg, this record-breaking highway will be 160 miles long—and will 
cost $61,000,000. 

Through 7 great vehicular tunnels this highway pierces the towering 
ridges of the Appalachians. A total of seven miles of tunnels—ranging 
from 1700 ft. to over 11% miles long! And to assure safe, comfortable 
travelling conditions, all will be continuously flooded with fresh mountain 
air by giant Sturtevant Ventilating Fans—effectively cleared of dangerous 
car exhaust fumes. 

Thus, another outstanding name is added to the long list of Sturtevant- 
ventilated vehicular tunnels—a list that ranges from the famous Holland 
Vehicular tunnels between New York and New Jersey to the Oakland- 
Alameda Tunnel in California! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited—Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


lurtevant 


FOR VENTILATING am nanoune tourer AIR CONDITIONING 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 


FINANCE 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 


All Eyes on Stocks 


Traders detect a drying up of foreign selling as 
General Motors common tops recent resistance point. 
News from labor front restrains markets. 


Interest in stock and bond prices this 
week far exceeded that which might 
have appeared logical in the light of 
price movements and volume of trading. 
It was to traders the most critical week 
since the middle of September for a 
variety of reasons. 

Of foremost significance to Wall 
Streeters was the fact that the recent 
fitful advance in the price of industrial 
stocks had carried the average to within 
striking distance of the year’s high when 
trading started on Thursday. Impetus 
was lent to the rise by Herr Von Rib- 
bentrop’s bellicose speech in Danzig 
which the German press hailed pretty 
much as the declaration of relentless 
war on England. 

Moreover, General Motors common 
stock pushed up above $55 a share dur- 
ing Wednesday's trading. This $55 level 
was regarded as most significant in 
brokerage circles, because it was at 
this point that foreign (presumably 
British) selling had been reported on 
every previous rise. The ease with which 
the stock broke through led financial 
circles to believe that the recent dribble 


of selling from abroad had dried up for 
the time being at least. 

And the bulls were aided in their 
operations for the rise by a long list of 
favorable earnings statements. Not only 
were the profits of many industrial con- 
cerns indicative of what is to be ex- 
pected in the last three months of the 
year, but September operating reports 
of the railroads showed striking im- 
provement as well. New York Central 
stood out with the best operating income 
for any month since October, 1929. 


Traffic Rise Stimulates Buying 


The spectacular rise in railway freight 
traffic in the last two months—with 
carloadings rising to the highest level 
since late in 1930—continues to find 
reflection in the price of railroad securi- 
ties. The buying of railroad stocks has 
been the subject of much attention, but 
there has been a similar interest in 
second—and third-grade carrier bonds. 
These bonds, as a group, had long been 
depressed by poor earnings. Unlike high- 
grade bonds, they have not been priced 
in relation to the money market but 
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rather to the earnings prospect. +},,. 
have been subject to the same spe ulay,, 
factors as have the railroad stoc\:. 
Bonds of the Gulf, Mobile & Nop), 
ern and the Mobile & Ohio also hy), 
been affected for several days hy 4), 
Interstate Commerce Commissioy)’s 
ditional approval of their merger. (py. 
gations of the M. & O., whic) hy). 
been in default during efforts + 
ganize, have jumped from qui 
around 15¢ and 20¢ on the dollar to 23, 
and 35¢. This road is benefited particy. 
larly because the merger, if it get. cou» 
approval, will be a relatively painles 
way of effecting the reorganization. IC(’, 
final O.K. on the deal is largely contip. 
gent on the court’s authorization. 


Restraining Factors, Too 


It is not to be assumed that the mar. 
kets are unmindful of a few restrainin, 
influences in the outlook. Volume of ney 
orders in non-ferrous metals, after the 
exceptional activity of recent weeks, has 
tapered off. Steel ingot production ha: 
suffered a microscopic setback from tly 
peak of last week; steel men this week 
have taken an occasional open-lear! 
furnace out of production for repairs 
after the industry’s rise to 90°% opera- 
tions and in view of the prospect of ver 
high rates of activity well into next year 

Then, too, there is a general recogni- 
tion that spreading labor troubles will 
bring interruptions. 

Even though commodity markets gen- 
erally have improved over the last fort- 
night, there have been disappointments 
Sugar has been the outstanding weak 
sister. Prices of raw sugar in this coun- 
try now have relinquished practically 
all of the September gains due to large 
supplies pressed for sale since removal of 
quota restrictions. 
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More Returns from the Corporate Front 
Exrxines REPORTS for the third quarter and nine months came thick and fast 
this week. Here are a few to supplement last week’s (BW—Oct21'39,pou). | | 
Quarter Ended — Nine Months Ended 
Sept. 30, June 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1939 1939 1938 1938 
American Brake Shoe $406.954 $510,997 $272,921 $1,326,888 $758,135 
Bendix Aviation 918,873 1,144,214 89,794 3,087,083 d—406,205 
Bon Ami... 350,312 384 , 299 345,985 1,067,596 1,025,020 
Brunswick-Balke 1,235,593 239 632 602,488 1,610,424 726,066 
Clark Equipment 203 ,444 256,400 35,867 703,635 187,125 
Climax Molybdenum 3,094,540 1,311,690 2,200,350 5,663,754 5,271,540 
Crown Cork & Seal. 831,655 604 , 339 449,337 1,627,549 1,352,893 
E. I. du Pont... 22,926,709 20,796,159 12,350,713 62,798,244 31,288,318 
Electrolux Corp... 294 389 374,697 301,435 1,113,000 1,513,140 
General Electric. . 8,652,439 8,996,761 4,371,300 25,022,631 17,548,256 
General Foods. 4,558,582 3,829.7 4,036,830 12,470,666 10,327,908 
General Refractories 287,411 71,738 d—35,223 421,097 31,450 
Hercules Powder. . 1,377,091 1,182,148 741,501 3,646,561 1,968,635 
Industrial Rayon 515,189 44,171 301,136 569 956 180 , 686 
Johns Manville. . . 1,472,255 1,078,626 882,366 2,675,999 857, 469 
Jones & Laughlin . 1,129,001 d—471,287 d —1,922,237 281,189 d —4,750,102 
Lambert 421, 267 219,214 477,101 1,073,925 1,090,428 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 779,555 287,777 576,7 1,134,622 719,641 
National Biscuit . 3,023,903 2,885,263 3,662,311 8,878,499 9,307,446 | | 
North Amer. Aviation 2,267,935 1,425,730 424,316 5,049,617 1,014,491 
Shell Union Oil 4,548,236 1,684,156 3,534,056 6,710,658 9,364,493 | | 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 1,749,469 1,830,361 1,558,648 5,014,295 §,273,.77 
Thompson Products 292.618 320,900 165,454 938,673 277,552 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil 2,048,908 1,097,228 2,424,200 4,380,318 8,416,905 
Under.-Elliott-Fisher . 298 , 540 300, 756 269,299 1,159,459 1,198,242 
Union Carbide. . . 8,400,326 5,457,519 5,451,980 19,151,730 13,383,038 
Westinghouse Air Brake . 630, 249 460,926 11,555 1,490,190 d—S08,835 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.. 2,204,623 2,365,654 2.081.880 6.763.632 5,464,485 
Youngstown Sheet ..... 765 , 066 329,086 d—727,546 1,311,259 d—749,042 
d —deficit 
C In Fees Cut were previously granting a rate reduc- 
ar surance tion on preferred class risks and paying 


Commissions of agents and 
brokers reduced as Illinois direc- 
tor strikes again. 


IMMEDIATELY after ordering a flat 10% 
reduction in fire insurance rates on dwell- 
ings, apartments, and contents in Illinois 

BW—Oct14'39,p56), State Director of 
Insurance Ernest Palmer delivered an- 
other blow. This time he cut brokers’ 
and agents’ commissions on automobile 
fire, theft, and collision policies, effective 
Jan. 1, 1940. Brokers drop from 25% to 
15%, agents from 35% to 25%. 

Palmer’s official notification to the 
insurance companies puts most of the 
emphasis on excessive commissions ob- 
tained by finance companies, which 
originate a great bulk of fire, theft, and 
collision business. But insurance men 
who are in a position to be impartial are 
sure the director has his sights on bigger 
targets. It is generally believed he has 
satisfied himself statistically that costs 
of property insurance of most kinds are 
higher than they need be. Also, that so 
many brokers and agents of low average 
ability clutter up the field that they 
make it hard for the competent field men 
to earn a living. 

By reducing commissions, he gets a 
good start on lowering policy costs, and 
at the same time boosts the quality of 
agents and brokers, probably without cut- 
ting into the better men’s incomes. And 
he does not disturb those insurers who 


a lower rate of commission on this low- 
price, high-quality business. 

The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois is withholding its manifesto until 
the agents determine whether to sign 
on as allies. Nobody doubts there will 
be a court fight, probably attempting to 
invalidate Palmer’s pet insurance code 


Write for action picture bulletin No. 16. 


TOWMOTOR CO. 
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CAN HANDLE IT 


FASTER... 
ORS 


TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks push, pull, car- 
ry, stack bags, bales, boxes, crates, coils, 
bulk material, work in process, and mer- 
chandise in warehouses, Cut handling 
costs as much as 50%. Their low main- 
tenance and long life of Towmotors 
proved by 20 years performance. 


1246 E. 152nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Soles Offices in 22 Principal Cities 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 
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dof Directors on October 18th, 
lared a quarterly dividend of 


$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative l’reterred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable onthe 15th day of November, 
1939 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 27th day of October, 1929 
Checks will be mailed 


DAVID RERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & 


ireasurer 
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CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
AND OTHER PRIN 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS approximating one 
billion dollars were underwritten in the five-year period 
1934-1938 by this organization alone, or by underwriting 
groups which it headed singly or jointly with others. Issued 
for the construction of schools, roads, public buildings, and 
other public benefits, these bonds represented 629 separate 
issues and originated in 37 States of the Union. 
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HOW TO MAKE 
RADIO 
ADVERTISING 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


Here is a book for business men and adver- 
tising executives which carefully evaluates 
the possibilities of radio as a carrier of 
advertising messages. Contains the results 
of many studies of distribution of listeners, 
listening habits, testing, etc., as well as 
practical pointers on writing the advertising 
script, how to handle competition, and how 
to build and present a program. RADIO 
AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM by 
Warren B. Dygert, Account Executive, 
F. J. Low Advertising Agency. 261 pages, 
illustrated, $3.00 


CASEBOOK OF LAW AND 
BUSINESS 


By William H. Spencer, Dean, School of 
Business, University of Chicago. This new 
book provides a practical knowledge of the 
legal devices which business men use in the 
administration of their affairs; shows plainly 
the lines of social control which mark out 
definite limits within which business men 
must formulate their policies; and presents 
a clear, direct, and analytical treatment of 
modern business and economics in the light 
of current developments. 1179 pages, $6.00 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE? 


Sweeping readjustments are the order of the 
day in Europe. What form they will take, 
Ernest Minor Patterson, author of The 
World’s Economic Dilemma, hazards a gyess 
in his new book, THE ECONOMIC BASES 
OF PEACE, The book offers six possible 
approaches toward building up the founda- 
tions of peace which have temporarily 
broken down, pointing out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. Required read- 
ing for an understanding of tomorrow’s 
headlines. 264 pages, $2.50 


HELP YOUR SECRETARY TO 
HELP YOU! 


Can you depend on your secretary to handle 
any assignment judiciously, quickly, cor- 
rectly? Here is a new book that spells 
better results in all work of the secretary. 
Placed in your secretary’s hands it will be 
invaluable in assuring the correctness of 
correspondence, in eliminating error, in 
providing a wealth and variety of informa- 
tion that will enable her to handle many 
details of her work with more satisfaction 
to you. STANDARD HANDBOOK FOR 
SECRETARIES by Lois Hutchinson. New 
Second Edition. 616 pages, $2.95. 


Send This McGraw-Hill Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me the books checked below for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. in 10 days I will pay 
for the books, plus few cents postage, or return 
them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accom- 
panied by remittance.) 


(© Dygert—Radio As An Advertising Medium, $3.00 

C1) Spencer—Casebook of Law and Business, $6.00 

C) Patterson—The Economic Bases of Peace, $2.50 

oO oy —Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only) 


on the ground that, in giving the com- 
missioner authority to set commissions, 
it exceeds constitutional powers. Also, 
the political pressure generated by many 
thousand brokers and agents will squeeze 
Palmer for a change of mind—but not 
even his most optimistic opponents ex- 
pect success there. 

Next step in Palmer’s program may 
be a similar commission reduction on 
some other type of insurance. Or it may 
be an order reducing premium rates to 
absorb the ordered saving in acquisition 
cost. Sole certainty is that there will be 
more orders directed at cutting the pub- 


lic’s insurance bill without endangering 
the stability of insuring companies. 


| Rayon Gets Scarce 


Tight situation in silk drives 
manufacturers to substitute and 
depletes the stocks. 


WITH GROWING APPREHENSION, textile 
manufacturers have watched the price of 
raw silk advance this year as a result of 
short supplies. There was still, however, 
one consoling thought. If the price of silk 
got too far out of line, they could always 
turn to rayon to a limited extent. But by 
this month they had turned to rayon in 
such amount that it too had become as 
scarce as silk. And textile men now had 
real cause for concern. 

Last year, rayon and silk supplied 
10.7% of the total domestic textile mar- 
ket (rayon, 9.2%; silk, 1.5%). Rayon 
has consistently scored gains through the 
years, while silk has never cut off more 
than 2.5% of the domestic textile market 
for itself. But silk men will tell you that 
rayon can never swipe the stocking mar- 
ket from silk, no matter what gains it 
makes elsewhere—“elsewhere” meaning 
underwear, draperies, linings, and such. 
(This year, while imports of raw silk de- 
clined 9.5%, takings of silk by the ho- 
siery industry increased to 77.6% through 
August, the highest ever.) Rayon men in 
turn retort, “See what Nylon will do to 
silk in stockings” (see page 42). 


Silk Prices Soar 


The reasons for the tight situation in 
silk are well known to the trade, have 
been, in fact, since last spring (BW— 
Mar11°39,p18). Increased Japanese con- 
sumption of a merely moderate sized crop 
cut into American exports. And since 
American mill takings of these imports 
have been almost as large as last year, 
stocks in warehouses have continued at 
low ebb. At the beginning of this month, 
stocks in New York warehouses, at 
27,760 bales, represented less than a 


_ single month’s consumption needs. Mean- 


while, the price of silk has skyrocketed 


| from its January low of $1.83 a lb. to 
| about $3.50 a Ib. in recent days—the 


highest since June, 1930. 
Because of the direct competition of 
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rayon and silk, it was natural th.: , 
tile manufacturers should 
rayon for silk as the price of the |,::,, 
kept climbing. They did this on x, |,, 
a scale that consumption of rayor yary 
in the third quarter of this year ¢an» 
within 4,000,000 Ib. of its all-time jig), 
And this could only be accomplish.) }), 
withdrawing 19,600,000 Ib. of yarn from, 
stocks, which left stocks on hand at th, 
beginning of this month at 13,000,000) |}, 
—less than two weeks’ supply. Trae 
sources declare that were it not that 
rayon yarn was similarly scarce, it wou) 
have replaced many silk fabrics at the 
opening of the fall season. 

The trade hazards the guess that pro. 
duction of rayon during the last three 
months of the year will cover consump- 
tion needs, assuming that there is the 
normal seasonal decline in demand. 
Meanwhile, some weavers are having 
trouble in obtaining spot supplies, while 
rayon dress manufacturers are reported 
to be debating the purchase of cotton 
in lieu of rayon, because of the tight 
situation. 

Meanwhile also, a curious situation 
persists in silk. At present prices, the 
trade appears to be ignoring the substan- 
tial increase in the summer-autumn crop 
indicated this season. Chances are that 
silk will continue to be high until the 
new crop moves to market. 


FINANCIAL ANGLES 


Foreign Selling 


Tuere’s BEEN a lot of talk about foreign 
selling of American stocks, but it doesn't 
show up in U. S. Steel’s quarterly report 
on foreign holdings of its common shares. 
These stood at 833,244 shares (mostl) 
in England, Holland, and Canada) on 
Sept. 30 against 841,985 three months 
earlier. 


Treasury Refunds 


Sec. Morcentuav tested the market for 
his bonds last week (BW—Oct21°39 
and found it entirely satisfactory. Thus 
encouraged, he this week offered holders 
of the $526,000,000 of 129% Treasury 
notes which mature Dec. 15 the right to 
turn them in, par for par, in exchange 
for new 1% notes maturing 524 months 
hence. Delayed six weeks, this refunding 
cleans up the 1§s (sold 53 months ago) 
at an interest saving of § of 1% annually 
despite the drop in high grade bond 
prices since Sept. 1. 


Tobacco Sales Resume 


ToBaccO MARKETS were functioning this 
week—even though a little clumsily— 
after the shutdown forced when British 
buyers dropped out two months ago. 
And prices, with Uncle Sam financing 
British buying interests, averaged be- 
tween $14 and $15 a cwt., about where 
they were before the closing. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


FOREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


soviet Buying in U. S. 

September purchases’ in 
xcess Of $15,000,000. Dies for 
»ew car bought from Briggs. 


Naat HAS WAR DONE to our business 
th the Soviet Union? 

Late in August, when the Soviets 
med a non-aggression pact with Hitler 

started negotiations for a new 

Koviet-German trade agreement, there 
were fears that those two moves were 
~liminaries to an alliance which would 
make Germany the major supplier of the 
viet, and the two countries a threat to 
the rest of Europe. 
Two months after the outbreak of war 
ere are no signs that Russia intends 
ally herself actively with Hitler, and 
reports of Soviet equipment buying in 
the United States since the beginning of 
eptember indicate that Stalin has little 
confidence that Germany can supply him 
‘ith important quantities of the ma- 
inery he needs for the development 
f Soviet industry. 

Moscow, during September, jumped 
its purchases in the United States to 
more than $15,000,000 (see table), and 
already in October is known to have 
nade a contract with the Briggs Manu- 
turing Co. for dies for the new four- 
vlinder midget automobile, the first in- 
stalment of which amounts to nearly 
#2,000,000. 

September business soared when the 
Soviets concluded a contract with the 


= 


Mesta Machine Co., of Pittsburgh, for a 
bi-metal mill to cost nearly $4,900,000. 
In addition, they placed large orders for 
all kinds of machine tools, copper, alumi- 
num, rubber, and special steels. It was 
the biggest month’s business this year, 
and most of it was transacted through 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., Moscow's 
official buying agency in the United 
States. Disrupted cable communications 
have made it impractical for Soviet buy- 
ing agencies to insist on direct dealings 
with individual companies. 


Taking Slower, But Safer Route 


Nearly 300 firms in 15 states booked 
orders, almost all of which call for cash 
payment and delivery in the shortest 
possible time. Most deliveries are now 
being shipped by the Soviets across the 
Pacific to Vladivostok. They prefer this 
longer, slower route to the possibility of 
losing a shipment of valuable machine 
parts in any transatlantic “accident.” 

Insiders insist that the transfer of 
Soviet business from Ford to Briggs was 
responsible for the temporary rupture 
in Ford-Moscow relations, which 
sulted in Soviet engineers being banned 
for a time this month from the Ford 
plant where they have been studying 
Ford production methods. For 11 years, 
Russia has been doing business with 
Ford. Dies and stampings for the old 
Model A were bought by the Russians 
and for several years after the model 
had been abandoned in this country, 
Soviet engineers turned them out at 


No Rules Are Broken 


Though French citizens are now for- 
hidden to cross the Swiss frontier, 
French merchants still supply Swiss 
buyers with fruit and vegetables at 
Geneva, A neutral zone, marked off 


Wide World Photo 
by sticks of wood, has been set up 
on the French-Swiss border. The 
Swiss leave empty boxes there. The 
French pick them up and fill them, 
without setting foot on Swiss soil. 
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What the Soviets Bought 
in September 


$176,101.31 
1$,228.12 
2,776,109.59 
227,080.00 
$$2,722.47 
10,471.91 
70,902.00 
7,837,107.01 


Aeronautical equipment 

Automotive supplies 

Chemicals and rubber... 

Coffee 

Electrical equipment 

Gauges and testing machines 

Grinding wheels 

Machinery and machine tools 

Metals (including aluminum, 
copper and steel). 


tw 


,832,051.04 


Oil refining equipment. 7,229.45 
Small tools . 14,940.91 
Steel plant equipment 151,986.40 
Tools and dies 284,078.24 
44,842.72 


$15,000, 751.06 


And Where They Bought It 


Connecticut . $157,273.44 


Illinois . 62,850.74 
Indiana . 218,819.08 
Louisiana 227,080.00 
Maryland . 9,200.18 
Massachusetts 365,465.45 
Michigan 116,534.42 
New Hampshire. ........... 20,669.72 


207,676.45 
1,510,800.84 
3,223,907 .35 


New Jersey 
New York (1) 
New York City (2)..... 


Ohio .. 2,153, 941.22 
Pennsylvania $,060,258.71 
Rhode Island. 71,493.20 
Wisconsin 332,640.47 


$15,000,751.06 

(1) Does not include New York City. 

(2) Includes some orders placed in New 
York but fabricated elsewhere 


Ford income derived from Soviet 
years is 


home. 
contracts during the last 11 
known to have amounted to at 
$20,000,000 

For more than a year, Soviet engineers 
have been working on de- 


least 


in Moscow 
signs for a small 4-cylinder, 4-passenger 
car. Production was originally scheduled 
to begin during the last quarter of 1939. 
The bodies were to be produced in fac- 
tories at the great industrial city of 
Gorky; forgings, frames, springs 
were to be produced at the Stalin auto- 
mobile plant in Moscow; assembly was 
to be in the remodelled KIM factory in 
Moscow. The contract for the dies for 
this new midget car is the one reported 
to have been signed by Amtorg officials 
with Briggs early in October. 


Still Hospitable to Engineers 


Despite the tremendous business which 
Ford transacted with the Soviets during 
the first Five-Year Plan, few important 
orders have been received at Dearborn 
since 1935, Nevertheless, as a courtesy, 
a limited number of Soviet engineers 
have been allowed to work in the Dear- 
born plant to learn modern American 
machine practice. This courtesy was re- 
sumed this week, despite the Briggs con- 
tract, when Henry Ford personally met 
Konstantin I. Lukashov, chairman of 
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HELP THROW 40 TONS OF WATER 
A MINUTE AT WORLD'S FAIR 


| 
4 


f 

WHEN YOU SAW THE WATER and fire- 
works display in the Lagoon of Nations 
at the World’s Fair, did you notice the 
pumping equipment in a nearby build- 
ing which enables operators to play 
those fountains of water like an organ? 


THERE ARE 11 MOTORS and 11 pumps 
with a capacity of 2700 horsepower, 
capable of pumping 100,000 gallons of 
water a minute which is equivalent to 
throwing 40 tons of water in the air at 
one time. 


BETWEEN EACH OF THOSE MOTORS and 
pumps there is a Koppers Fast’s Self- 
aligning Coupling. There, as in many 
places throughout industry, Fast’s 
Couplings provide trouble-free, de- 
pendable coupling service without in- 
terruption, without maintenance cost, 
and without any attention except oiling. 


Koppers may also be able to help you 
in any problem involving these products 
or fields: Coal and Coke, Coal Prepara- 
tion Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Material-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Coal Tar Pitch Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Amtorg Trading Corp., at the Ford 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
and assured him that accredited Soviet 
engineers are still welcome in Dearborn. 


Fodder for Germany 


Reich claims first benefit 
from Russian deal, but results 
remain to be determined. 


Moscow (Cable)—The Third Reich now 
claims to be reaping economic benefit 
from the rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. The Berlin delegation to Moscow 
has announced a deal whereby Germany 
is to purchase a million tons of Russian 
fodder. This, it is claimed, will assure 
the feeding of Germany’s livestock for a 
full year. The fodder is to be delivered 
at an unspecified time. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Russia could not supply the fodder with- 
out domestic sacrifice. The fodder-pro- 
ducing area in Russia has increased 700% 
since 1913, while the country’s livestock 
total has decreased 10%. (In 1932 peas- 
ants resisting collectivization slaughtered 
half the nation’s cattle.) Obviously, the 
Soviets have enormous fodder reserves 
which they would be glad to dump on 
Germany. 

Two drawbacks remain, however: (1) 
The difficulty of transporting anything 
out of the Soviet Union. Russia’s broad 
gauge railroads necessitate reshipment 
at the Polish border, and the difficulties 
of shipment by sea are obvious. German 
rail experts are now conferring with 
Trade Commissariat officials. (2) The 
fact that Germany isn’t going to get the 
fodder except in payment for something 
already obtained by Russia, either in 
the form of goods or technical services. 


Deal to Culminate in New Pact 


The Soviet-Nazi negotiations are fol- 
lowing three stages. The first stage was 
the formulation of general principles of 
cooperation, just completed with the de- 
parture of Karl Ritter for Berlin. The 
second stage involves the placing of 
Soviet orders at Berlin by the Russian 
delegation which is leaving shortly, 
paralleled by the placing of German 
orders here by the Reich’s representa- 
tives. The third stage will be a new pact 
putting into legal form the rules for 
long-term cooperation. 

Complicating all trade arrangements 
are Russia’s own war problems. Out- 
standing among them is the problem of 
keeping the wheels of industry and agri- 
culture turning while four million Rus- 
sians are under arms. 

A campaign is being pushed with the 
slogan, “A husband behind the tank 
wheel, a wife behind the tractor wheel.” 
It is claimed that a hundred thousand 
women began pushing tractors instead of 
baby carriages this year. Other thous- 


' ands are invading the heavy industries. 
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3,800 Tons of Scotch 


Tumsty U-soat conn 
probably regretted the 2, 
sign on the United States | 
American Traveler which ar; 
New York last week with | 
gest consignment of Scotch « 
ord—3,800 tons, 190,000 ne 
456,000 gallons, 2,280,000 
about $8,000,000 worth at curren: 
retail prices. importers 
hard-pressed by the Septem! 

on Scotch, heaved a qualified <p) 
of relief upon the vessel’s ay val 
At the present rate of consum)tioy 
3,800 tons of Scotch lasts Jess thay 
three weeks. 


Trade Drive Goes On 


Impending Berlin visit of 
Soviet shipping commissar jx 
believed to be significant. 


(Wireless)——Favored by calm 
the western front, Germany continues 
efforts to reorient its foreign trade }y 
drawing materials from northern, east. 
ern and southeastern Europe. 

Significance is attached to the {ac 
that the mission of sixty Soviet tec! 
nical experts, expected in Berlin soon, 
will be headed by Ivan T. Tevosyan, 
People’s Commissar of Shipbuilding 
(Russia was looking to the United States 
two years ago for ships and materials to 
augment its naval establishment.) 

While the German public grumbles 
over meager food rations, neutral ob- 
servers are still convinced that the 
rations do not reflect the actual supply 
position. Rather, it is believed, they ar 
due to the government’s continuous 
accumulation of stocks. 


No Price Deflation 


The German treasury has found two 
new revenue sources: 

First, the savings in manufacturing, 
resulting from wage cuts decreed 
September, must be turned over to the 
treasury. Originally, these savings were 
earmarked for a lowering of prices. Ap- 
parently the ambitious notion of a 
major price deflation in wartime has 
been abandoned. 

Second, the levy exacted from the 
Jews in November, 1988, has been sup- 
plemented with a new assessment of 
20% to 25% on individuals’ property 
The additional amount must be collected 
partly in securities, thus boosting wha! 
is already a considerable block of for- 
mer Jewish-owned shares in the govern 
ment’s possession. The fear that the) 
may be dumped when the need for casi 
becomes pressing will be, as heretofore. 
a major bearish factor in a depresse’ 
market. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


REGULATIONS 


WAR ORDERS * 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Industrial Mobilization Plan 


Government program for drafting business in 


mergency sets up broad 
adership. Question: Will 
Roard’s recommendations? 


jeserre the firm determination of the 
fyited States to keep out of the war 
ad despite foreign uncertainty over the 

tcome of the neutrality debates, some 

.: buying has actually begun in the 
[nited States. 

The French, in the last 10 days, have 
slaced fairly large orders for trucks and 

toreycles and the French embassy in 

Washington has admitted that Paris is 

ganized to go ahead with its purchas- 

zg program as the need arises. 

The British still have placed no im- 
portant new arms orders in this country, 

it the official British mission which 

ss been in Canada for more than a 
month visited the United States last 
veek especially to survey traffic condi- 
tions on United States railroads con- 
necting with the Dominion. Admitted 
plan is to place some large orders in 
this market but ship by rail to Canada 
n order to cut the hazardous trans-at- 
untie trip to a minimum. By shipping 
either from Montreal or Halifax instead 
{f New York or Boston, the convoy 
stance to British ports is reduced 
nearly 1,000 miles. 

At home, the Senate vote on the neu- 
trality bill this week, and the prospect 
that the House is prepared to make 
short work of it, revived talk in busi- 
ness circles about industrial mobiliza- 
tion. 


Public Wants to Know 


Despite the fact that when he “dis- 
handed” the War Resources Board a 
month ago, the President said he did 
not believe the forthcoming report of 
the Board on industrial mobilization was 
of any great public interest at this 
time, business has made it plain that 
t wants to know what these recom- 
mendations are, and Board members 
believe that some public announcement 
s possible in the next 10 days. Cer- 
tainly the President has been going care- 
illy over the findings of the Stettinius 
ommittee with Louis Johnson, Acting 
‘eeretary of War. The windup of the 
neutrality debate may be the signal to 
eopen the question of industrial mobil- 
zation to public discussion. 

Some manufacturers are already tool- 


controls under industrial 
President accept Stettinius 


Mass Production 


British Press Combine 


England’s stocks of anti-aircraft 
shells are swelling as defense appro- 
priations continue to soar. 


ing up to meet increased peacetime de- 
mand for their goods, Others will need 
to expand if they are to handle even the 
foreign orders which they have been 
assured as soon as the neutrality issue 
is settled. While neither group wants to 
think in terms of our being involved in 
the war, all would like to make current 
plant adjustments along lines prescribed 
by Washington. It is a matter of effi- 
ciency and economy all the way around. 
This accounts for the keen interest in 
knowing exactly what our government 
plans in the way of an industrial mobil- 
ization program. 

What the 7-member Stettinius Board 
will recommend remains a question. In- 
siders believe that it has made many 
suggestions, some of them relatively 
drastic. They doubt, however, if the 
recommendations call for any important 
shift away from the general scheme 
which has evolved over the last 20 years. 
They point out that the Army and Navy 


War Business «55 


Departments had the full cooperation 
of the practical and respected Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board of the last war, in drawing 
up the plan which the Stettinius Board 
was asked to study and criticize. Indus- 
trial specialists have aiso been called 
in from time to time to offer advice. 


Full Cooperation in Crisis 


Those close to the planning find it 
more likely that the Stettinius recom- 
mendations call for provisions which 
will assure full business cooperation with 
the government during the emergency 
period but prevent special controls re 
maining in governmental hands after the 
crisis had passed—or getting into left- 
wing governmental hands while the crisis 
was on. This fits into the gossip which 
trickled out of Washington at the time 
the War Resources Board was “dis- 
banded” and which implied that left 
wing New Dealers who were displeased 
with the big business appointments to 
the Board had forced the President to 
terminate their services as soon as their 
report was completed. In contrast, there 
is the group that thinks with Gen. Hugh 
Johnson that more members of the Stet- 
tinius board should have been experi- 
enced industrialists. 

Since insiders believe that the War 
Resources Board has based its recom- 
mendations on the framework laid down 
in the standing Industrial Mobilization 
Plan Business Week has summarized 
briefly for its readers the main provi 
sions of the Plan. Interest in these wi! 
be heightened by the fact that only a 
few copies of the 1939 edition, on which 
this summary is based, are in existence 
and no copies are available at Washing- 
ton for general distribution. 


For Efficient National Effort 


Under six general heads in this pro- 
gram the War Department has worked 
out its scheme of coordinating United 
States industry so that it will work most 
efficiently in time of war. “The sole 
purpose in supervising the utilization of 
our national resources in war,” declare 
the planners, “is to assure effective sup- 
port of our armed forces, while protect- 
ing industry and the civilian population 
from unnecessary inconvenience and 
privation. The surrender of all individual 
rights in war time is undesirable, if it 
can be avoided, but the assumption of 
additional individual responsibilities will 
be essential to the efficient coordination 
of a national industrial effort.” 

Under “coordinating measures” four 
main controls are proposed, The first 
calls for a system of priority on all 
kinds of government business, accord- 
ing to the demands of the War Resources 
Administration, In whole 
plants will be commandeered and as- 
signed to special agencies if serious pro- 
curement difficulties are anticipated. In 
others, plant managers will simply be 
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The War Week in Business 


At Home 


War Orders—The books of 11 major 
aircraft companies have a backlog of 
orders worth 314,000,000. Moreover, 
the British and French aircraft mis- 
sions, lving low while debate on the 
arms embargo has proceeded, have 
been reported to be ready to buy 5,750 
more planes, valued at 3350,000,000, on 
revision of the neutrality provisions. 
Meanwhile, the French air force bud- 
get was increased by $791,000,000 this 
week and the general French buying 
mission has been active (see box). 

Activity in the arms market is ex- 
pected from several neutral countries. 
Norway has already increased its order 
for American pursuit planes to 24; a 
Chilean representative will arrive next 
month presumably to negotiate for 
arms and material; and a 850,000,000 
Brazilian orcer for battleships has 
been forfeited by British shipyards 
and may be placed here. 


Trade Conditions — This week the 
Japanese ven was divorced from the 
pound and stabilized on the dollar. The 
uncertain future of the pound, the 
chances for increased British control 
over foreign exchange, and heavier Ja- 
panese purchases in the United States 
(up one-third since the war's begin- 
ning) precipitated Tokyo's decision. 

Anticipating possible price fluctua- 
tions, particularly in foodstuffs, ex- 
porters are asking Latin American 
customers for shorter terms. Latin 
American orders are continuing to 
show a steac'y increase, according to 
the Department of Commerce (last 
week combined Canadian and South 
American orders set a nine-year freight 
carloadings peak here), and shipments 
from the United States have jammed 
the customs of a number of South 
American countries, causing delivery 
delays. On the other hand, buyers from 
the States are reciprocating by pur- 
chases in Latin America. Cuban shoe 
manufacturers have been asked by 
manufacturers here to bid on 1,000,000 
pairs of shoes for the United States’ 
market—a number of firms here, 
pressed for production capacity, are 
expected to divvy-up the order. A Cal- 
ifornia company will build an oil re- 
finery in Peru. 
The first step toward 
authentic inventory information for 
American manufacturers has been 
taken, Figures on iron and steel scrap 
supplies will soon be made available 
and the government's intent is to help 
industry maintain a balanced produc- 
tion by making periodic surveys. 

Cotton exports to neutrals will be 
facilitated by a new, short-term, re- 
volving credit func of $5,000,000 which 
has been set up by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 

The toughest South American trade 
problem, credit arrangements, is being 
discussed by the Department of State 


Regulations 


and Federal loan agencies. An inter- 
American institution to insure per- 
manent financial cooperation between 
the treasuries of the republics has been 
proposed. Such a_ set-up would be 
similar to the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

A special committee of five govern- 
ment officials, under Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Henry F. Grady, has 
been appointed to study Latin Ameri- 
can trade problems and to prevent 
duplication of activity by the various 
governmental agencies concerned. 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, has 
announced that public hearings on a 


French Start War Buying 


Active svyine has 
started here. As _ predicted 
(BW—Oct14'39,p62), an order 
for 2,000 trucks placed with 
Studebaker Corp. has been fol- 
lowed by an order for 2,000 with 
the White Motor Co. and for an 
undisclosed number with Dia- 
mond T Motor Car Co. It was 
rumored that an order was also 
placed with General Motors 
Truck Co, and that there were 
French inquiries for a total of 
20,000 trucks altogether. Indian 
Motorcycle Co, has received an 
order for 5,000 motorcycles 
which will cost $2,000,000—more 
than the firm’s total business last 
year. The French ambassador 
stated this week that a purchas- 
ing agency has been set up here 
and is buying blankets, shoes, 
and other articles permissible 
under our neutrality provisions. 
Large orders for horses may be 
placed. The French organization 
is prepared to buy arms with 
cash, if the embargo is lifted. 


reciprocal trade agreement with Uru- 
guay will commence on Dec. 5. 
Shipping—The entire South Atlantic 
below 33 degrees north latitude (which 
includes Bermuda) and the North At- 
lantic west of 66 degrees longitude 
would be open to American ships by 
new amendments introduced into the 
Administration's neutrality bill by the 
Senate. The carrying of arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war would be 
prohibited, however, and no shipments 
whatsoever would be permitted in 
American bottoms to nations on the 
scene of the war or to the Atlantic 
ports of Canada. 

Since American shipments are being 
delayed by the British contraband con- 
trol, London has suggested that the 
names of the true consignees of a 
cargo, as well as the banks which act 
as agents, be placed on bills of lading 
to facilitate investigations. 


Defense Preparations—A pre\i 

draft of the general survey ma 
the War Resources Board has 
presented to the President (pag 
Prospective army purchases of 

mobiles have been increased to | 
vehicles, worth $15,000,000, 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain—At a cost (the 

are unofficially reported to be 
ready to extend a $100,000,000 

to the Turks) a British-French-Ty 
mutual assistance agreement has |ery 
signed in Ankara. Provisions 
Allied aid to Turkey if she is iny 
Turkish participation in any Medit; 
ranean war involving the Allies, ay 
the Turkish support of the A}|i 
guarantees made to Greece and ltu- 
mania earlier this year, 

Imports of silver have been ban 

except under license, by the Britis 
government. The House of Commons js 
considering an “economic front” to co 
ordinate internal industry; meanwhile, 
arrangements for food-rationing are at 
an advanced stage. 
France—All debts owed by nationals 
to German business houses have heen 
automatically canceled’ for the duration 
of the war. Round-about attempts to 
straighten credit relations by trans 
chipping goods to Germany from 
neutral countries will be 
punished.” 

The program for the coordination of 
French economy and finance with mili- 
tary activity has been read, in special 
session, by the French cabinet council. 
No specific proposals have been re- 
leased. 

Germany — To prevent bankruptcies 
and disruptions in national economy, a 
system of special, short-term credits 
has been set up for hard-hit firms 
Totalitarian economy and rationing 
have pinched many businesses, accord- 
ing to Minister of Economics, Walther 
Funk. At the same time he has _ in- 
timated the Reich may resort to loans, 
heretofore banned under Nazi financial 
policy, to pay for further war costs. 

Lithuanian sources report that, with 

Soviet encouragement, serious negotia- 
tions have been undertaken with Berlin 
to return the port of Memel to 
Lithuania for 55 years. German forti 
tications, energetically — constructed 
there after the annexation last spring, 
are being dismantled. 
Russia—The Soviets have agreed to 
supply Germany with 1,000,000 tons of 
grains and cereals (page 54). Deliveries 
will begin next month. A Russian trade 
delegation, headed by the Commissar 
of Shipbuilding, will go to Berlin 
shortly to supervise Russian orders 
being filled in Germany. 

The Polish government-in-exile has 
agreed with British officials that Poland 
will not try to make the Allies help 
reclaim the 40% of her territory whic) 
has been seized by the Russians. 
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yuired to give priority treatment to 
agin orders. It is significant in this 

»pection that the War Department, 
m its survey of industrial plant capac- 
jn this country (BW—Oct?'39,p49), 
ows the exact capacity of each of 
,360 American factories and intends 
‘refrain, at least at the beginning of 
» war, from utilizing more than a 
ésed part of this capacity for war busi- 
in order that normal business can 
. continued so far as possible. The 
« of raw materials, and the export 
J import of all kinds of goods, can 
~ placed on a license, permit, or war- 
ant basis, exactly as the British have 
ready done—after the example set by 
Nazi Germany a good many years ago 
pW—Aug26'39,p31). 

As was to be expected, the plan sets 
» specific government agencies to con- 
rol prices and foreign trade as soon as 
‘his country becomes involved in a war. 
ind the fourth control provides for the 
ration of special government corpora- 
ions to assume such special wartime 
risks as insurance. 


Coordination for U.S. Economy 


The second major provision in the 
plan calls for a special agency within 


the government to administer, under 
the President, the whole industrial 
mobilization program. The nerve cen- 


ter of this organization would be the 
War Resources Board. The details of the 
juties and responsibilities of this board 
are what probably called forth many of 
the reeommendations of the Stettinius 
committee, for as executives of big in- 
lustries in this country its members 
appreciate the specific problems of inte- 
grating all industry for one great emer- 
gency effort. Also, this provision and the 
third one laid out a very definite organ- 
zational setup covering coordination 
plans for capital, labor, finance, trans- 
portation, fuel, and power. 


Provide for Public Relations 


The fourth major provision provides 
for the creation of special administra- 
tions under the War Resources Admin- 
strator to handle public relations, selec- 
tive service, war finances, foreign trade, 
and war labor. 

In the fifth and sixth provisions the 
plan calls for the creation of war service 
committees of executives from each 
branch of industry who will be brought 
in from time to time to advise the War 
Resources Administration, and outlines 
methods for the demobilization of the 
whole emergency administration as soon 
as industry has been turned back to 
private control after the emergency has 
passed. 

This is the framework for industrial 
mobilization which the Stettinius Board 
was asked to survey and criticize. Its 
report, and the Administration’s action 
on it—if any—are eagerly awaited by 
industry. 


War Business: 


Canada Now at War in Earnest 


Dominion would prefer to place overflow 
orders in United States, if neutrality law permits, rather 
than expand plants for temporary business. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)—Can- 
adians are beginning to realize that 
their country is at war. Halifax, Canada’s 
year round seaport on the Atlantic, has 
already staged several blackouts, and 
Montreal—though it is a thousand miles 
from the sea, is preparing to institute 
blackouts early in December, 

Plans are progressing rapidly to make 
the country a training center for avia- 
tion pilots for the whole Empire. Fields 
are being surveyed across the country; 
barracks and hangars are being con- 
tracted. The first batch of training planes 
will be ordered in the United States if 
the neutrality law permits. 

Canadians hope that the neutrality 
law will be relaxed for more reasons than 
one. They are reluctant to expand their 
plants to the extent necessary to handle 
a temporary rush of war business, but 


would prefer, if possible, to transfer all 
overflow orders to the United States, 
where there is already adequate capacity 
to handle much of this business. On the 
other hand, they are equally reluctant to 
see American branch plants opened in 
the Dominion merely to handle the tem- 
porary war business, 


British Look Things Over 


In anticipation of a favorable outcome 
of the neutrality issue, representatives 
of the British war missions in Canada 
(Sir James Rae’s war purchasing mis- 
sion and Lord Riverdale’s mission to 
make Canada the Empire's air training 
center) visited the United States last 


week, They investigated the possibility 
of placing war equipment orders, espe 
cially training planes, and also the rail- 
from 


road transport facilities United 


“pound and a half of 
management,”” you 
might call it—YOUR rep- 
resentative on the truck. 


Many things combine to 
waste a truck's time, but 


they all show up on the clock-driven 
chart of the Servis Recorder. This simple 
device “Jays on your desk" a complete 
“picture” of the very facts you musi 
have before you can even begin to 
intelligently control your motor trucks. 


Small, easy fo install, strong, sturdy- 
will outlast the truck; over 100,000 in use. 


Write for booklet—Ten Ways of Getting 
More Work Out of Motor Trucks. It's Free. 
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States industrial centers to (¢ 
ports. 
Canadian authorities who h,; 
unsuccessfully for several weeks 
orders in the United States for | 
be used in the making of shells 
paring now to place the orders in ( 
where the government can dema) 
ity treatment and quick delivery 
dian Car & Foundry and Nation 
Car probably will get lathes and 
mediately into large scale produ: 
shells, along with Dominion Bri: 
Canadian Bridge. Companies in 
the lathe business are John Bertram ¢ 
Sons Co., Dundas, Ont., John Braiwoo, 
& Sons, Montreal, Canadian Machine; 
Corp. and R. McDougall Co., Galt, Oy; 
Another field in which a tentative ty) 
ing-up for war production is under wa) 
is electric power. Ottawa is rushing 
survey of new sources which could } 
developed quickly, although juris:ictioy 
is in the hands of the provincial gover. 
ments. 
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Provinces Sell Bond Issues 


Two large provincial government bond 
issues have been permitted to reach thy 
investing public, the first important - 
nancing in Canada in nearly two mont} 
The province of Nova Scotia sold to a 
underwriting syndicate $2,500,000 of 12. 
year 33% debentures at 97.79, with of. 
fering price to the public 99, to viel! 
3.60%. Ontario province sold $8,614,000 
of 8-year 3}s, with offering price to 
public 994 to yield 3.32%. The Nova 
Scotia issue was to raise money for hig! 
way and general purposes, the Ontari 
issue for refunding. Since the start of 
the war, no new financing has been al- 
lowed except with the consent of 


Central Bank. 


No Cut in Advertising 


Magazine and newspaper advertising 
in Canada, contrary to the experience in 
Britain, has not yet suffered because of 
the war, nor are there any indications 
that anything of the kind is in immedi 
ate prospect. Even big industries which 
have reason to expect that much of 
their capacity will be utilized on war 
orders, and which consequently wil! not 
have to seek new business, appear to 
have taken no steps toward reducing ad- 
vertising appropriations, They are not 
expected to unless it becomes clearly in- 
dicated that the war will be prolonged 
for several years. They have in mind the 
time when they must revert to peace- 
time conditions and are reluctant so far 
to lose contact with their normal mar- 
kets and customers. In other lines, such 
as foods, clothing, radios, and household 
equipment, with no shortage of supply 
in sight, competition will continue. The 
war situation in Canada is not yet de- 
veloping in a way to suggest to manufac- 
turers and other producers that they can 
afford to abandon cultivation of their 


normal markets. 
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THE TRADING POST 


prof Sticks Neck Out 
fent’s A CHALLENGE from a college pro- 
fessor: 

“There often is a lot of criticism of col- 
ge professors for their lack of under- 
tanding of business matters, for the 
gssibility that some have warped opin- 

ns concerning business practices, and 
« on. This has been especially true in 
the field of advertising. Advertising 
magazines frequently have carried ar- 
ticles condemning the positions taken by 
many teachers. 

“It has always been my opinion that 
while some of this criticism might be 

stified, business generally has not made 
many overtures to the college professor. 
If advertising agencies and advertisers 
generally had offered summer employ- 
ment to teachers of advertising, I be- 
lieve that many beneficial results would 
have followed. 

“Recently, M.1.T. has received con- 
siderable publicity for fellowships 
whereby prospective leaders in business 
will be invited to attend the Institute for 
a year. Similarly, Harvard has an ar- 
rangement whereby newspaper men will 
attend Harvard for a year. Suppose the 
process were reversed and business firms 
invited teachers to work for a year. The 
point might be made that many of them 
would not be worth their salt. However, 
it is my feeling that some of them would 
be in position to make many practical 
suggestions at the conclusion of their em- 
ployment. 

“In response to a recent inquiry as to 
how the ‘American Way’ can be brought 
to the attention of the college professor, 
I suggested that rather than reaching out 
to present the professor with information 
as to the activities of trade associations, 
ete, he be brought into the associations 
and made acquainted with operations as 
they really are. The typical college pro- 
fessor is quite skeptical of anything that 
might be classed as propaganda. 

“Of course, I suppose that any plan to 
take college professors into business for 
a year would present many difficulties 
and would have to be carefully executed, 
yet I feel the project is worth while.” 

It’s quite possible that the professor 
has something there. But if his project is 
to be most fruitful it should not be con- 
fined to teachers of advertising. It’s in the 
departments of sociology and economics 
that the big job is to be done. It is the 
influence of those faculties that will make 
itself felt in the relations between busi- 
ness and the consumer and government. 
It is their attitude in which business is or 
should be interested. 

And when I say this I am thinking not 
only of the job business would do on 


the professors in the course of such em- 
ployment. I am thinking also of the job 
the professors might be able to do for the 
business men. For it becomes more and 
more clear that the professors are getting 
the inside track, not only in moulding the 
opinions of youth, but also in crystalliz- 
ing popular sentiment and inspiring gov- 
ernmental viewpoints and policies. This 
may not always be so, but right now it is 
sufficiently true to warrant the concern 
of business men. 

It would be well worth while for the 
professors to get a first-hand bread-and- 
butter view of the every-day conditions 
under which a business must work: it 
would be equally worth while for busi- 
ness men to find out at first-hand from 
some flesh-and-blood professors just why 
they are that way and just what makes 
them tick. Each might return to his re- 
spective task with a higher respect for 
the other, and each might be surprised 
at what he could get out of the other— 
once each came to understand what the 
other was talking about. 

Right now I have a hunch that there's 
a lot too much generalizing about “pro- 
fessors,” “business”, “profits”, “advertis- 
ing”, “consumers”, and other matters. 
They all are fairly easy to dispose of in 
the abstract. But they are not so easy 
to deal with constructively until all hands 
get down to cases. Maybe the professor’s 
project could help bring that about. 


Salve for Sore Salesmen 


THE OTHER DAY a young salesman I know 
went griping to his manager because he 
had been kicked around by a prospect. 
He had been humiliated; he just wasn't 
going to stand for it. 

“Young man,” replied the seasoned old 
war-horse, who for a lifetime has been 
kicked around by experts, “let me get you 
straight on one simple rule of successful 
selling. It’s this: If you must indulge in 
the luxury of emotion, be sure to do it 
on your own time. This company is a 
corporation. Now I know that, in the eyes 
of the law, a corporation is an artificial 
person. But this person happens to be so 
damned artificial that it has no nerves 
and no emotions in its whole make-up— 
especially when a customer or a prospect 
is involved. This company has no feelings 
that can be hurt by a customer. Its inter- 
est is in their business. No customer can 
make this company sore; getting sore at 
customers doesn’t get their business, 

“Remember, then, that when you are 
representing the company you have no 
feelings. Your emotional upsets are en- 
tirely your personal affair; so please enjoy 
them on your own time. And, above all, 
don’t let them interfere with the business 
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Looking Backward —and Forward 


I. was on Thursday, Oct. 24, 1929, that a wave of 
liquidation swept the stock market and broke to the 
nation the tidings of the oncoming depression. 
‘Today, ten years later, “the markets and business are 
once again in a state of transition,” But, as the 
report on page 27 puts it, “the transition, instead 
of being from up to down, is from down to up.” 

Ten years ago, the break in stocks dramatized the 
fact that business was suffering from internal malad- 
justments—that farm prices were low compared with 
industrial prices, that plant was being too freely 
enlarged, that the stock market was topheavily mar- 
gined by $8,000,000,000 of brokers’ loans. 


Ewan BEFORE THE CRASH, there were a few econo- 
mists, statisticians, bankers and industrialists who 
said that the economic rigidities and tensions created 
during nine years of expansion demanded correction. 
But they hardly conceived the depression’s depths or 
duration. As early as 1930 there was a minor recov- 
ery and a wave of hope. But liquidation had yet to 
run its course. Prices were going down: all prices 
—stocks, bonds, commodities. For the farmers, there 
were foreclosures; for labor, paycuts and payless vaca- 
tions and layoffs; for corporations, contracting 
profits. Business policy required the utmost liquidity. 
An inventory today would be a loss tomorrow. The 
law of the falling market was at work. 

And now—in contrast—the industrial indicators are 
reaching for their 1929 highs, as the charts on page 
26 show, and the law of the rising market prevails. 
The war dramatized the fact that inventories were 
low, that consumption was tending to outrun pro- 
duction, that commodity prices were fairly attractive, 
and that the next move of business was up—just as 
ten years ago the crash signaled that the next move 
was down. Overnight the war created a sellers’ mar- 
ket. Business cupboards were bare and every business 
man wanted to fill his. An inventory today would mean 
a profit tomorrow, 

Coming as it did on top of the June-through- 
August advance in business, the current rise in stock 
and commodity prices has generated a confidence that 
borders on enthusiasm, It is wise to note that this con- 
fidence could easily build up into a fatal cocksureness 
such as marked the last days of the booming twenties. 
A decade ago, stocks went up so nicely and paper 
profits were made so effortlessly that the turndown in 
the business indicators as early as July, 1929, went 
unnoticed as late as September and October. 


It is far too easy to ignore the signs and to go «long 
on the pleasant assumption that “the bull market's on, 
so let’s make the most of it.” The truth of the matte 
is that, even though it seems probable that business 
is in the upward phase of the business cycle, the going 
from now on is not apt to be either swift or smooth, 
Industry has advanced some 20% in a month and a 
resting spell is in order, purely as a matter of indus- 
trial physics. Business can go up just so fast and so 
long and then it must slow down to correct the mal- 
adjustments which this rise creates. 

In the rush to fill the cupboards, there has w- 
doubtedly been some excessive stocking up of inven- 
tories, which must now be worked off. In the metal 
trades, the upsurge has called attention to the problem 
of skilled labor shortage. In some industries, plant 
capacity is being taxed, and the question arises: Is it 
wise to build more capacity? In the steel industry, 
because of government hints, there’s a reluctance to 
advance prices. Yet an advance in steel quotations 
might very well be just what the doctor ordered to 
check the tendency toward overbuying in anticipation 
of a price rise; for, after the advance, what’s the use 
of trying to beat it? Among retailers there’s the 
problem of whether to raise prices and run the risk 
of decreased consumer demand. 


tus POINT is, of course, that recoveries, like depres- 
sions, are never simple. Business, like an intricate piece 
of watchwork, operates on delicate adjustments, and 
there can never be any nice, easy assurance that vol- 
ume will go on and up, that profits will be automatic. 
Into our cheerful calculation of earnings must enter 
the fact that higher costs are already biting into the 
earnings of some companies. Furthermore, allowance 
must be made for one sobering inheritance from the 
crash of 1929. The basic maladjustment of unemploy- 
ment still challenges this generation of business men. 
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